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Nope, it’s not a long overdue reworking of Asteroids sadly, but the almost 
comparably exciting news that grubby little seed-meister Leisure Suit Lany is pulling 
on his raincoat once more and sinking into the murky underworld of sex shops, 
brothels and ladies of the night for another close-to-the-bone adventure! 

This seventh Larry adventure, dubbed Magna 
, Cum Laude. (which is actually some sort of Yankee 
award for being the biggest swot in a particular 
^ 1 university, but also has the word cum in it. making it 

naturally ’hilarious’ LSL fare), introduces Larry to the 
younger, hipper 
scene of PS2 and 
Xbox. and also 
reacquaints him 
with his old friend 
and sleazing 
buddy, the PC. 

Taking its 

inspiration from such high-brow art house films as 
American Pie. we can expect lots of leching and 
leering, but not a whole lot of actual lovin’, as 
Larry gets knocked back time and again by the 
lovely ladies in the game. While no one on the 
Retro Gamer team can imagine what that must feel 
like, we’re looking forward to finding out. So. get 
your leisure suits dry-cleaned, pressed and ready 
for action when this one arrives later this year! 



Qecro aone 


The second Micro Mart Computer Fair took place at the NEC in November, and 
once again the star of the show was the Retro Zone. Like an island of tranquillity 
in a hall full of sweaty bargain hunters, the Retro Zone gathered together the 
cream of the current retro scene. Allan Bairstow from Commodore Scene magazine 
was in attendance, showing off both classic and contemporary Commodore 
machines. Ever seen an accelerated C64 with a 4Gb hard drive? You would have if 
you were there. Other attendees included representatives from QUANTA, showing 
several generations of the Sinclair QL, Colin Piggot from Quazar (issue six of his Sam 
Revival magazine is on sale now) and Colin Woodcock, editor of the ZXF online 
Spectrum magazine. As an added treat. Arcade Warehouse supplied several arcade 
machines for the day. including the classic Dragon’s Lair. 

The Retro Zone event was expertly organised by Micro Mart column writer Shaun 




Bebbington, who 

also showed off rare computers from his 
extensive collection. Overall, the f 

success, and the Retro Zmt^^iighpoint. Here’s hope that it goes ahead again next 
and If ft does, don’t mi il 1 
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Thirteen years after he first made his debut, 
James Pond has returned. Originally 
appearing on the Amiga ST and then 
gracing the likes of Sega's Megadrive, the 
chubby-faced media-fish finally slinks his 
way onto the PSone, a machine that in 
itself could be deemed as retro. 

Robocod was the second outing for 
James Pond, who proved to be one of the ^ 
most memorable platform characters of .the 
16-bit era. Purists will be pleased to note 
that the game is exactly the same as the 
1992 Atari ST version, apart from a slight 
reworking of the intro sequence. Dr Mebbe 
has hijacked Santaft Lapland toy factory and 
all the little etves. What a 
little sod! Fortunately our hero 
Robocod, with his magically expanding 
stomach (it goes up instead of the one 
you've got, that goes out), Is on the case, 
sure to bring scaly justice and free the 
dynamite-bound elves. What follows is 36 
levels of platform mayhem for the 
bargain price of £9.99. All we wonder 
know is what happened to the PS2 
update of Robocod, originally 
announced a couple of years ago? 
Robocod has been released by budget 
specialists Play It, and is out now. 
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„ you're .00 .hick to figure ou, the emulation stuff (or jus, irritatmgty NonestUhen 
don', worn, you don', have to miss out on your retro fix. Compan.es Irke Midway 
^ ^m thar cupboards-, so theyre busy dustmg off 

their back catalogues and repacking them as anlhoiogres of lovekness. The latest 
is Midway Arcade Treasures for the PS*. Xbox and GameCube. 

Featuring 22 classic titles. MAT is a trip down memory lane that «* 
the eyes of anyone who's go, a lifetime of gaming experience behind them. Hems 
a list of what's on it (deep breath) - Spyhunter. Defender. Gauntlet (oust 
Paperboy. Rampage. Marble Madness. Robotron 2084. Smash TV. loust 2 
Bubbles. Roadblasters. Stargate. Moon Patrol. Blaster. Rampart. Sin,star. Super 
Sprint, 720, Toobin', KLAX, SPLAT!, Satans 
Hollow and Vindicators! 

Now if there's nothing in there to get you 
drooling you must have sold your soul to EA. 

And believe us. you're going to hell for that. 


CQEkiOO 
UiCGifllS I 

WeVe come a long way (baby). Games are in fashion - 
literally. No longer the preserve of the spotty kid with a 
pasty pallor even Steve Davis would snigger at, 
suddenly the world is realising what we've always 
known - games are cool! And now you can wear your , 
obsession with pride. Fashion labels are springing up all , 
over the place, each desperate to cash in on the craze, 
but in our opinion none are doing it with more style than 
the Joystick Junkies (www.joystickjunkies.com). 

With a whole range of eye-catching t-shirts (and yes, 
hotpants!) that you really wouldn't be ashamed to be 
seen wearing down your local roller disco, there's 
something for everyone - from Space Invaders to 
Defender and all the way up to perhaps the greatest 
video game ever, the mighty Sensible Soccer. And all at 
more than reasonable prices. So get along to their Web 
site for a look and smarten yourself up! 
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. Rich , rd 0av id and father |im Darting, have all been 

: t" e UK computer and videogames Indus,. At tbein^s 
dinner the father and sons, who formed the company m *86. -re 
red with the ELSPA Hall of Fame award. Co()em asters with father 

- •“ - “ - - 

ing as Chairman. The developers for publishing 

firstly selling via mail orde, e ore w 6 since lheir first 

nies. which provided the funds to form Codemasters >98 

e *BMX Simulator'. Codemasters 
id over 60 number one best- 
; and published some of the 
s industries most popular titles. 

Darling. CEO of Codemasters said 
e honoured to receive the award. 

> always been passionate about 
|ng games and to be recognised by 
A is immensely pleasing". 
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The Sinclair ZX Printer came to market in time for Christmas 1981, costing a 
very reasonable £49.95 (this later rose to £59.95 because of rising 
production costs). At the time, 9 pin dot matrix printers typically sold for 
£200 to £300. The printer used aluminium coated black paper. The stylus 
was electrically charged and this burnt away the aluminium, leaving the 
black paper to show through. At 32 characters wide (about 4in), the black 
on silver output was mainly used for printing program listings. The printer 
may have been cheap, but the paper was not, costing £12 for five smalt 
rolls. Fortunately for businesses attempting to use the ZX81, third party 
manufacturers produced interfaces that allowed a standard Centronic printer 
to be connected. By the time the Spectum arrived, the ZX Printer had almost 
been phased out, but it could still be connected to the new computer. 

1983 saw the launch of the Sinclair Interface 1. This was a small 
expansion module that raised the back of the spectrum. Along with two 100 
baud network ports and a real RS-232-C port for either printers or modems, 
the Interface 1 had a new connection port. This port allowed the connection 
of up to eight Sinclair’s Microdrives. The ZX Microdrive was a cheap mass 
storage device using an endless loop of 1.9mm video tape. Each unit was 
priced at £49.95, although £79.95 got you one plus the Interface 1. Between 
85k and 100K could be stored on a cartridge, and at 15k per second, that 
meant that games could be loaded very quickly. At the time it was seen as a 
cheap, reliable form of storage, but the new 3.sin disks slowly ate the 
market and third party manufacturers produced floppy drive interfaces. 

The Sinclair Interface 2 was also released in 1983. This was Sir Clive’s 
answer to the boom in console sales, and the small unit (priced at £19.95) 
contained two joystick ports and a ROM cartridge slot Several cartridge 
games were released, including a quartet of classics titles from Ultimate, but 
they were priced at £15 each! Granted, they loaded quicker than their 
cassette-based counterparts, but who would pay three times more for that 
privilege? Another blow was that the ROM cartridges could only store 16K 
games, so the growling library of 48K games was not supported. 


TUG 214808 


t all really got started in lanuary 1980. This was when Sinclair 
Research announced a new computer engineers had been working on 
since May the previous year. The Sinclair ZX80 came to life In 
February, when the first kits started to sell at computer fairs. This was not Chve 
Sinclair’s first venture into selling computers: his previous MK U d 

well but nothing like the demand for the ZXSO. In total, some 50.000 of these 
first stepping stones .0 modern computers were sold. No, as many as you would 
perhaps imagine, but enough ,0 star, the computer crate m the UK 

in white moulded plastic, the ZX80 could be bough, in k„ form (£79-95) «' 
pre -bui„ and ready ,0 run (£99-95)- Advertising in major national newspapers 
brought the computer to the attention of many who saw » as the hi,u e and 
something educational to buy for their children. Sales ,00k off and hundreds 
children throughout the country go, their firs, taste of BASIC programmm 
However, all was no, as you would expect. The ZX80 could only do Integer 
mathematics. Decimal points where unheard of. Although this soun s strange 
today, the Sinclair BASIC, which was written by |ohn Gran, of Nme Tiles, had 
be squeezed onto a 4* ROM chip. The machines lim.ted memory was a re 


drawback and very soon, Sinclair started to sell 3K RAM expansion packs. As 
prices for memory started to fall at the beginning of the 80s. Sinclair later 
brought out a 16K expansion module. Around the world, the ZX81 price mark 
broke barriers at $199 in the USA and Dmk 498 in Germany. 

V ers i|n 2 . 0 I 


1981 saw the release of Sinclair’s improved ZX81. It was launched in March, in a 
blaze of television and media publicity. Similar in looks, the black-cased ZX81 
had hardware mainly designed by the ZX80 designer, Jim Westwood. The 
upgraded 8K ROM finally had a decimal point for its mathematics routines. For 
those who had bought a ZX80. they could buy an 8K ROM upgrade, although it 
was the end of Autumn before the final maths bugs had been sorted out. The 
new machine retailed for an unprecedented £69.95. This low price was mainly 
due to the Ferranti-produced ULA (Uncommitted Logic Array) which reduced the 
number of components and, therefore, the overall cost. The ZX80 contained 21 
chips, whereas the ZX81 contained just four chips, including the RAM and 
processor. 

The ZX81 possessed 1K of RAM, but for £29.95 you could purchase a 16K 
RAM pack. However, these expansion packs had one major design fault. To save 
money, the computers did not have a socket for expansion. They relied on the 
circuit board itself. Copper circuit tracks ran to the edge of the board. The 
expansion packs had to grip the original board and make a connection. During 






















the design phase, this was reasonable, but in practice, the memory expansion 
was prone to lose some contact, so your carefully typed-in program was at risk 
if anything was to knock the pack. And as the keyboard was nothing but a 
membrane, it was possible to press a key just a little too hard and the whole 
machine would move enough to crash. Although a major headache for users, this 
did lead to the creation of many a small company, attempting to solve the 
problem. These solutions ranged from blu-tak or velcro fasteners to metal strips 
and screws which bolted onto the expansion pack. 

The ingenuity of users started to show too. Tired of a black and white 
television screen? just buy a sheet of green plastic film and you have a green 
screen monitor just like the expensive business computers! Hardware peripheral 
manufacturers sprung up in almost every garden shed, which was remarkable 
because most were garden sheds. Memory could be added to a massive iMb. 
although this relied on memory paging. Memotech produced a hi-resolution 
expansion box. Moving-key keyboards were popular, along with joysticks and 
even digitising tablets. 

Gathering pacel 

The success of the ZX81 snowballed. After sales reached a certain point, there 
were enough young wannabe programmers desperate to make the next big 


J' ' ! .™ eSe Pr ° gramS increased software catalogue and so in turn 
soendi .h T,'° bUV ‘ he maChine ' ChfiS,m3S 1981 »» thousands of parents 

spending * Whole of ,he festiue se «on trying to get the level on a tape 

recorder just perfect to be able to load in a program off a cassette tape 
Magaarnes sprung up quickly ,o try and cater for the demand, with many 
Pnntrng program Ustings. Nobody thought it was strange to type in a 
hexadecrmal computer listing that was an obvious photocopy from someone’s 
S n larr herma pnnter, save it to cassette and hope It did something useful 
before the machine crashed and lost everything! 

Pre-recorded software was the wise alternative. The Sinclair Zx Software arm 
produce a range of cassette-based teaching aids bu, these were no, s" L 
Games however, did rule. With its very limited graphics, i, was possible to pia 
space Invaders as long as you had no problem pretending the chunky graphics 

Mof H5'/bra' WaS S ° me '' nn0Va,i0n ,h ° USh - Wi,h 30 ««■* being 

ne of the original first-person adventures. 

Within two years, over one million ZX8i computers had been sold some 

Too ooo via Sinclair’s own mail order service. Of course, some people never give 

ieal°a S "" buy 0risi " al mi " d «“* u*'-* The ZX 

Team are a user group of (ftiendly) fanatics who still support the ZX8o/8, and 

-he pr^ iT making 3 POrtab ' e? W5il ,h6ir SO to 
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Having turned me nation into a compute, .iterate frenzy. .982 sa» Si, Core SincUir 
reach a pinnacle. He had been snubbed by the BBC. who chose Acom Compute* 
(set up by Chris Cum, who had once worked for Sinclair) to build a computer 
indomed by the natlona, TV broadcaster. A, £«oo. me Acom BBC models A and B 
were a little beyond the reach of most, and Sinclair planned his mvenge. In another 
glare of camera lights, he announced the new Sinclair ZX Spectrum. The r 
noticeable feature was colour. Then mere was the pnce. £125 bought the 16K RAM 
version or £t 75 for me 48K model (within six months, the 16K <no<W d “ 
£99.95. making the firs, colour computer available ft, unde, £100). Al.hough no, 
equipped with all the interface ports of the BBC. the pnce difference was to 

^^AtThelaunch. Sinclair's marketing team had learned some new tricks. They 
constantly referred to the educational software that would be available; a brdlran, 
move as every child in me country could by ,0 persuade their parents that he 
computer could help with school work. What parent could take ‘hechance ha, t 
child could be left behind? The first few days saw such a buying frenzy mat 


Sinclair mail order department could not keep up with demand. These delays were 
to become part of folklore and the mail order department was never able to shake 
its less than stellar image. 

Almost immediately, industries sprung up to support the Spectrum. Magazines 
were launched, software companies created almost nightly, and hardware add-ons 
flourished. Most people bought the 16K version as you could later upgrade to 48K 
by slotting in extra RAM chips for about £50. Programmers had by now spent two 
years learning how to cram code into 16K. This was the machine they had been 
waiting for. 

After Christmas, school playgrounds became a battle field of rivalries. Parents 
who had paid extra to buy a BBC or one of the newly imported Atari computers 
found their child outnumbered by the Spectrum-owning kids. This rivalry intensified 
with each new machine launched, forcing the owners to become inventive in their 
programming. Other computers could boast better hardware features and facilities. 
Spectrum users made up for this by using brilliant software hacks. Every time a new 
program hit the shop shelves it was eagerly bought and carefully reverse-engineered 
to learn just how the programmer had implemented the new features. Disassembler 
programs were common, and no-one thought anything wrong with taking other 
programmer's code to pieces in pursuit of learning. 


No-one worried about reverse engineering because a much bigger existed. 
Software was sold and stored on cassette tape, and any child could connect a 
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Starting with the ZX81, the machines were being manufactured by the 
American Timex company in their Dundee factory. This gave Sinclair a way 
into the American market Timex re-badged the ZX81 and Spectrum and sold 
them in the States as the TS1000 and TS2000 respectively. 

Other countries saw the success and a few started to make their own 
cloned versions. Brazil and Argentina were not part of the official Sinclair 
distribution and many unofficial clones were produced. These ranged from the 
MicroDigital TK82 clone of the ZX80 to the Argentinean Czerweny Electronica 
CZ2000+ Spectrum clone. Hong Kong followed with a Spectrum derivative 
called the Lambda 8300. However, most clones came from behind the iron 
curtain. The cold war meant that Sinclair could do little about copyright. From 
Slovakia came the Didaktik Gama. It is actually still possible to find versions 
for sale, with the Didaktik Kompakt having a built-in disk drive! Russia 
naturally went a little further and produced the Hobeta or Hobbit Personal 
Computer in Leningrad, with a high degree of compatibility and a 
considerably improved spec: 64K RAM, dual 5.25m disk drives, three joystick 
ports, both TV and RGB monitor output, parallel and serial ports. It was 
mainly sold for use in Russian schools. 

The ultimate Spectrum though was the Scorpion ZS-256 - a Z80B 7Mhz 
CPU with a huge 256K of RAM. It came with a disk drive controller and TR- 
DOS. More recently in 1996, an upgraded Spectrum called the Sprinter arrived, 
which could run both TR-DOS and MS-DOS! 


TK9CX 


MicroDigital released a whole 
host of unofficial Spectrum 
clones 


















couple of .ape recorders together and run off a copy or Nvo. You ^ d buy -he 
latest game and within a day. have swapped it at school for dozens of other 
games. Although illegal, everyone knew that you could qu.ckly have a huge 
library of programs. Buy a Spectrum and stock up on C 9 o tapes, and you could 
end up with hundreds of the cutting edge programs for a fraction of the pri 
compared to BBC owners. Acorn hit back the only way they could - by 
introducing add ons such as 5 .z 5 ln disk drives. Sadly these w-e so e,pen .e 
that third party manufacturers produced their own, adding to confusion ove 
single or double sided and single or double density. Spectrum use* ,ust bough, 
double tape players - so their parents could also copy music - and m0,e C9 ' 
The early days saw a host of innovative games as each new feature of the 
Spec,mm was discovered. Having thousands of bedroom programmers mean 
tha, the market was ruthless. Thousands of games were written, an a ® 
was rife, only the very best sold, for all of the features of modern computer 
games with extensive graphics and dialogue, the ultimate tes, is playability^ 
Limited hardware meant that, to survive and make a million, the games had 
grab your attention and be instantly playable. The list Is impressive. Early 
success came to companies like Imagine, with tales of young programme* 
earning thousands. After Its spectacular collapse, many left to form othe 
companies such as Ocean. Probably the best known software house was Ashby 


Computer Graphics which traded under the name of Ultimate Play The Game „ 
produced classics such as letpac. Atic Atac and Knigh, Lore. As a typical game 

to ,Md -“ soon com ™" f ° r a , 0 

hired aw? pr ° gram - Man '' sof,ware h °“ses at the time 

resldo r UCe th6Se im3geS ' ^ dUC t0 ' he limited Pa'ctte and 

resolutions, were in fact real works of art. 

a IT P ,T hardW3re manUfeC,UrerS fIourished - and fought to out do one 
a other with inventive add-ons. Including graphics tablets, full-sized printers 

. e rtvaTVerf "T ^ ^ '° P ° PU ' ari ‘ y ° f ~ Wta* 

Snectru a a ^ CXpensive P°'onHometers, the 

pectrum made d 0 with cheaper contact switches. 

When i, came to the keyboard. Sinclair had learned valuable lesssons from 

If an7 C T U,m ' The fla ‘ membrane keyb03rdS had be - P“0dy though, 
f. and in an effort to reduce cost but Improve features, the Spectrum used a 

membrane as ,he contacts, but this time had rubber blocks for the keys The 

weTd TV *"* 3 li,,le reSP ° nSC taCk - b « add-on kl bo rds 
were developed and sold. With so much potential for third party fixes the 

system was as cheap as you were willing to pay . y 0 u could live with the basic 

or spend as much as your piggy bank could afford to buy yourself a 
better computer. 7 y r d 
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Upgrade your Spectrum +3 to support 
a standard IDE hard drive 


No, not the SAM Coupe, but rather the Spectrum +36. This souped-up 
Speccy is the work of Garry Lancaster. He’s basically upgraded the +3 
ROMs, fixing bugs and adding new features. The improvements range from 
the small (you can now change the colours in the editor) to the significant 
(the introduction of user-defined text windows). Best of all, the enhanced 
ROMs allow you to connect a standard IDE hard drive to your Spectrum -1-3 
(or +zA)! Obviously you need to construct a suitable interface, but if your 
soldering skills are up the scratch, the new software will do the rest. It’s 
even possible to build an interface that plugs directly into the Z80 socket, 
so the connector sits neatly inside the casing. Lancaster reports that he’s 
connected drives as big as 8Gb, and he sees no reason why you can’t 
connect even bigger drives. For more information about the Spectrum +3e, 
including details on how to upgrade your ROMs with the new code, visit 
Garry’s Web site at www.zxplus3t.plju.c0ni. 








Broadening the ranc 


Sinclair was an a roll, with Sperms being shipped as ms. as <hey could be n,ade. 
The Prime Minister. Margaret Thatcher, presented one to the .apanese leader, and 


upgraded +2A model also appeared in 1988- This was basically a +2 with +3 BASIC, 
and a port to connect a standalone disk drive that was never released. This model 
outlived the +3 and remained on sale well into the earty 90s. 



Clive Sinclair was knighted in 1983. 

in October the following year, the Sinclair ZX Spectrum* was produced. Thrs was 
similar to a software patch. It was still the same machine but had a workmg 
keyboard, where the keys actually moved. By 1985. sales started to slide and so the 
Spectrum* was again improved .0 produce the ZX Spectrum U 8. This new machme 
bad the keyboard o, the Spectrum* and a new sound system. with, here.. channels 
and seven octaves, plus the ubiquitous taSK RAM. The new .28 BASIC d.dawa 
with the one-touch entry system of the original version, although you could 
switch .0 *8K compatibility mode if needed. Britain finally saw the mode in 
February *86. but by then Sinclair was on the way out. A few months laterAmshad 
took over Sinclair after the company sustained heavy financial losses, accredrted 
the doomed Sinclair C 5 . The Spectrum 128 was soon dropped as Amstrad 
consolidated the operation, making it something of a tanty today. 

in *87. Amstrad sold the Taiwanese manufactured ZX Spectrum *2j 
basically a Spectrum ,28 stuffed inside Amstrad’s own CPC 6.28 case. With the u 
in tape player, it was perfect for playing games and marketed more as a onsole 
than a computer (early packs even came bundled with a 
continued but at a slower pace. 1988 saw the release 0 P 
basically a *2 with a built-in disk drive replacing the tape player. I. " 

upgraded version of BASIC, complete with new disk opera.,ng commands. I: 5 • 

th e *3 was no. a big seller. This was partially due .0 the unusual choree of disk 
format Amstrad opted for its own 3 in disk drive rather than the standard 3-Sin 
1 today. The +2 was still popular though, and the 


gihe Sinclair pig 


Riding on the wave of success from the ZX Spectrum, Sinclair decided that the 
business market was the next big thing. This time, it was not to be a super 
Spectrum, but rather a leap forward. The Sinclair QL (Quantum Leap) was 
marketed as the first 32-bit business machine to retail for under £400. 

The first improvement was the memory. Chip prices were slowly falling so 128K 
on-board was possible. Ending Sinclair’s use of the Z80 processors, the QL used 
the new Motorola 68008 chip, although once again with only a 16-bit bus. The 
ability to connect a real computer monitor or television offered the best of both 
worlds, while the twin Microdrives would provide rapid storage for programs and 
data. How could it go wrong? 

The launch was dogged by the fact that the hardware was not quite complete. 
The new QDOS operating system did not fit into the ROM and so initial models 
had a ‘Dongle* circuit board. This was complicated by a disastrous mail order arm 


used 


still 


drive 


that 


floppy 
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Every QL was sold with four business programs written by Psion, who itself 
went on to produce handheld computers. Quill was the standard word 
processing package while Archive was a database, capable of real business 
use and scripting. Abacus introduced spreadsheets, only to be let down by 
Easel for graphical output This was not really down to the software, but the 
fact that QLs only had four colours (Black, White, Red and Green) made 
graphics somewhat limited. 

Games did not take off for the QL, which was both its downfall and its 
saving grace. Without games it failed to hit the mass market No games 
meant that it was used in businesses throughout the country and further 
afield. Software was written and is still being improved. The latest commercial 
software, released just a few weeks ago, is called Launchpad. This is a 
program launcher and general GUI for all the differing operating systems. 


After Sinclair had been bought by Amstrad, Sir Clive was not quite out of the 
market. He formed Cambridge Computers which manufactured the very 
portable Z88. This was really a follow on to the Grundy NewBrain designed 
by the Sinclair Radionics company, which was released in 1980 and would 
possibly have been the BBC computer had ownership not changed before 
launch. The Z88s are still favoured by some researchers as the rubber 
keyboard is silent, so it can be used in libraries and recording studies 
throughout the world. Oddly, the operating system 'is very similar to that of 
the Acorn BBC. 


The 399 





















which failed to supply machines. The independent user group (QUANTA) was 
formed before anyone managed to get hold of a machine and even produced a 
maga2ine before machines were shipped. At the same time, the 3.5m disk drive 
arrived. Previously, the Microdrive was seen as a viable alternative to cassette 
tape, capable of holding 100K on each continuous loop of tape. Drives of 3.5m 
killed this idea so that very soon, any self-respecting QL user had upgraded by 
adding a third party disk interface. 

Launching the Sinclair C5 tricycle around the same time did not do the name 
of Sinclair any favours. Slowly, the rise of the Intel/IBM PC eroded the market. 

Over 100.000 QLs were eventually sold. BT, with Merlin, produced a clone called 
the Merlin Tonto, and ICL, which later became part of the Fujitsu empire, made a 
version called the One-Per-Desk. These two models had built in telephones and 
modems along with being made in a dark beige colour, rather than the now 
standard Sinclair black. Other compatibles followed including the CST Thor. By 
1986 Sinclair's fortunes had reduced to the state where Amstrad took over its 
business. Amstrad, ever one to market a good idea, stopped production of the QL 
and focused on improved versions of the Spectrum. 


The QL lives 


1 


The network sockets never worked as stated, but the added RS-232-C ports did 
leave an opening for attaching a modem as well as a printer. Cheap 1200/75 baud 


modems allowed many people to use bulletin boards for 
communications. Online communities developed and dedicated users 
grouped together. Just like a PC has evolved from an XT to the modem 
3GH2 machine, the QL has since evolved both in hardware and software. 
The user group Is still going strong, with monthly meetings in various 
parts of the country. 

After disk drive interfaces and memory expansions, the QL really 
took the hearts of its users with accelerator cards from Miracle Systems. 
Upgrading the processor and RAM was then usually followed by ROM 
changes. Full keyboards, mice and proper disk drives followed. Never 
mind i.44Mbs per disk - later QLs used ED disks capable of storing 
3.2Mbs each! Hard drives eventually came and the latest models now 
being produced are the Q40 and Q60, which use faster processors and 
are housed in standard PC cases. These can run either the QDOS 
operating system or Linux. 

QDOS survived because the SuperBASIC was more like a Pascal 
language in some respects. Multitasking was the norm. Improved 
ROMs became available along with additional software toolkits. 
Finally, a replacement operating system was produced which is now 
called SMSQ/E. 
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ZX80 

NEC 780C-1 Kilos Z80A compatible) 

3.25MH2 

4K ROM 

32x24 characters 

64x48 (Quarter Character blocks) graphics 
Black and white via a UHF TV aerial adapter 
No Sound 

Microphone and earphone sockets at 250 baud 
Expansion bus 

Touch-sensitive, smooth-membrane keyboard 

ZX81 

NEC 780C-1 Kilos Z80A compatible) 

3.25MH2 
4K ROM 

32x24 characters 

Black and white via a UHF TV aerial adapter 
No Sound 

Microphone and earphone sockets at 250 baud 
Expansion bus 

Touch-sensitive, smooth-membrane keyboard 

ZX Spect rum 

3.54MHz Zilos Z80A 
16K or 48K RAM 

32x22 text 256x192 8 colour graphics 
1 channel 5 octave ranse sound 
Dead Flesh Keyboard 

ZX Spect rum + 

3.54MHz Zilog Z80A 
48K RAM 

32x22 text 256x192 8 colour graphics 
1 channel 5 octave range sound 
Tactile Keyboard 


ZX Spectrum 128 

3-54MH2 Zilog Z80A 
128K RAM 

32x22 text 256x192 8 colour graphics 

3 channel 7 octave range sound 

Tactile Keyboard 

Joystick ports 

RS-232-C 

Midi Out 

ZX Spectrum + 2 /+ 2 A 

3 54MHz Zilog Z80A 
128 K RAM 

32x22 text 256x192 8 colour graphics 

3 channel 7 octave range sound 

Tactile Keyboard, Grey casing 

Built-in tape recorder 

Joystick ports 

RS-232-C 

Midi Out 

ZX Spect rum + 3 

3 -54MHz Zilog Z80A 
128K RAM 

32x22 text 256x192 8 colour graphics 

3 channel 7 octave range sound 

Tactile Keyboard 

3in disk drive 

Joystick ports 

RS-232-C 

Midi Out 

Sinclair QL 

7.5 MH2 

Motorola MC68008P 
128K RAM 
48 K ROM 

42x25 text, 256x256 8 colours, 512x256 4 colours 
2 joystick ports 

2 RS-232-C ports |m 

TV and monitor connections 
2 100K Microdrives 
2 network sockets 
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of the horses was excellent, however, 
being based on Eadweard Muybridge’s 
famous photographs. 

Shadowfax is a solid gold classic 
when compared to Moria - a game 
released in the same year on the 
Spectrum. C64 and Oric-i. You played 
Gandalf in this too and your aim was 
to retrieve Durin's ring from the mines 
of Moria. It sounded intriguing until 
you realised Moria was depicted as a 
11x11 square grid and your position 
was marked with a letter G. As you 
moved from square to square you 
would stumble upon enemies. Here 
you could choose to fight or run and 
that was about as interactive as the 
game ever got. 

As Moria shows, developers were 
never going to successfully visualise 
Tolkien's tale with these primitive 
machines, so the best games came in 
the form of text adventures. These 
games where often characterised by 
their complexity, although half the 
time, players struggled with the syntax 
rather then the puzzles themselves. 
Many games required you to enter 
exact phrases to progress, resulting in 
much thesaurus thumbing. 

The very first text adventure, 
cunningly entitled Adventure, was 


loaded with Tolkien references. This 
influential game toured University 
campuses throughout the 1970s. 
eventually turning up on home 
computers (as Colossal Adventure) in 
1981. courtesy of Level 9 Computing. 
By now it had gathered even more 
Tolkien lore, including trolls, elves 
and a volcano that was strikingly 
similar to Mount Doom. The game 
spawned two sequels. Adventure 
Quest and Dungeon Adventure, and 
the three adventures came to be 
known as the Middle-earth Trilogy. 

The games were later re-released 
under the Jewels of Darkness title 
and all of the Tolkien references were 
removed. This was no doubt due to 
the fact that Melbourne House had 
licensed Lord of the Rings from the 
Tolkien estate. 

Following on from their successful 
adventure game based on The Hobbit, 
Melbourne House released Lord of the 
Rings Game One in 1985 on Spectrum. 
C64, Amstrad CPC. BBC. PC. Apple II 
and Mac. The game covered The 
Fellowship of the Ring (in the US the 
game was released as The Fellowship 
of the Ring Software Adventure), and 
was split into two parts like the book. 
In what was a first for an adventure 


Back in the early 80s. long before 
the fledgling computer games 
market could be classed as an 
industry, publishers could not justify 
licensing costs so they dreamt up 
unofficial yet blatant titles. Games 
with titles like Return of the Jedy 
and Invasion of the Body Snatchas 
were common place. In 1982, 
Postern Software released the 
more subtly titled Shadowfax. an 
arcade game named after 
Gandalfs horse. Originally 
released on the Vic 20. and later 
appearing on the Spectrum and 
C64, the game saw the player 
ride the titular beast into battle 
against a never-ending stream of 
Black Riders. By hitting the fire 
button you could zap Sauron's 
servants with well-placed 
lightning bolts. There was no 
level structure as such, and the 
riders just kept on coming, 
making Shadowfax something of 
a one trick pony. The animation 


Two early games that -ere 
loosely based on The Lord 
rt-f the Rings 
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Shadows of Mordor and specifically 
covered book four of The Two Towers, 
following Frodo and Sam's quest 
rather than Aragorn's plotline. While 
not a great departure from the first 
game, it was certainly a lot more 
polished, with far fewer typing errors 
and improved graphics used to 
illustrate the text. Characters also 
displayed more independence. They 
would go off and do their own thing 
rather than follow you dumbly whilst 
singing about gold. 

The company always intended to 
release a trilogy of games and the 
final instalment duly appeared in 
1989. Subtitled The Crack of Doom, it 
covered the events in book six of The 
Return of the King, climaxing in the 
ring forging scene on top of Mount 
Doom. Unlike the first two adventures, 
you could only control Sam Gamgee 
but overall the game was a marked 
improvement over its predecessors. It 
was only released on the C64. PC and 
Mac. and rather strangely, the game 
was never released outside North 
America. The Tolkien Trilogy, released 
in 1989, actually consisted of The 
Hobbit and the first two Lord of the 
Rings games. 


You arc rrodo. 


game, you could choose which 
character you wanted to play from 
Frodo, Sam, Pippin and Merry. Your 
selection didn’t make a great deal of 
difference, but if you managed to 
complete the game (no small feat) you 
could play through again from 
different perspectives. 

The game began in The Shire, 
where you were able to explore the 
Hobbit's homeland before setting off 
on your journey to Rivendell. In feet, it 
was possible to stray from the story 
and head in the opposite direction, 
over the Blue Mountains towards the 
forested planes of Harlingdon and the 
ocean beyond. So while the game 
followed the plot closely, it was 
possible to explore some of the places 
only mentioned in the book (or 
included on Tolkien’s map of Middle- 
earth). The game threw in a number of 
unique plot twists too, so even fens 
were in for a few surprises. Saying 
that, at the time of release many fens 
were disappointed with the game, 
possibly because an in-depth 
knowledge of the book was not 
assumed. The text was riddled with 
grammatical errors too. making it look 
like a rushed job rather than a game 
that had been in development for 15 
months. On a more general note, the 
game cost a staggering £16! However, 
it did come in fancy packaging with a 
paperback copy of The Fellowship of 
the Ring thrown in. 

In 1988. Melbourne House released 
Lord of the Rings Game Two on the 
Spectrum, C64, Amstrad CPC, PC, 

Apple II and Mac. It was subtitled 


The PC and Amiga were home to the 
first fully graphical adventure game 
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I Lord of the Rings Vol 1 and was 
I released by Interplay in 1990. It was 

■ similar to the early Zelda and Final 

|Fantasy games in many respects. The 
action was viewed from overhead and 
the gameplay revolved around slaying 
enemies (wolves and wargs at first, 
spiders and sorcerers later on) and 
solving tricky puzzles. If you were 
stumped, you could always gain clues 
by engaging the local inhabitants in 
conversation. You started out 
controlling just a single character 
(Frodo) but as you progressed you 
were able to enlist the services of 
various dwarves, elves and humans. 
With a party of up to ten in tow. you 
I could stage some spectacular battles 
I later on. Lord of the Rings Vol 1 was 
Ian entertaining game which has aged 
Ifar better than the earlier text 
■adventure. However, like the 

■ Melbourne House games, the plot was 
I not too linear, meaning that the player 
■was not forced to complete tasks in a 
■strict order (some tasks could be 
|avoided completely). 

Interplay followed up the game 
■with an enhanced CD version (which 

■ featured scenes from Ralph Bakshi’s 
■animated movie), a SNES version and 


la very similar PC-only sequel titled 
| Lord of the Rings Vol 2: The Two 
Towers. The follow-up shifted the 
emphasis from combat to puzzle 
solving and was better for it. This 
SNES version was interesting 
because while it shared the same 
name as the PC/Amiga version, it 
was a completely different game. It 
supported up to five players for a 
start, and there were loads of silly 
errands to run and mind-boggling 
mazes to explore. You could interact 
with non-playable characters, and 
level-up the members of the 
fellowship, but this was very much a 
light RPG. The game ended abruptly 
too, and the proposed SNES sequel 
never appeared. 

The same fate befell the final part 
of the PC trilogy. Work was well 
underway on Vol 3 when it was 
unceremoniously pulled. The third 
game was to be more of a strategy 
game than an RPG. and it was very 
nearly released as part of Advanced 
Dungeons and Dragons’ Forgotten 
Realms series before it was canned 
altogether. 
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There is hope that Vol 3 may 
surface some time in the future, 
especially as a Lord of the Rings 
game written for the Atari 2600 has 
recently surfaced. This unreleased 
prototype, subtitled Journey To 
Rivendell, was originally scheduled 
for release in 1984 by Parker 
Brothers but never materialised, 
even though box artwork and screen 
shots appeared in one of their 
release catalogues at the time. 
Excited fans who phoned Parker 


series of stills to drive 

Brothers were told that the game 
had sold out to cover up the fact 
that it had never been released. The 
prototype available on the Web is 
clearly unfinished, although some 
gameplay elements have been 
implemented. For instance, when the 
black riders attack, you can wear 
the ring to become invisible and 
dodge their attack. 

All this is a long way off the 
licences available now, but then 
again, both The Two Towers and The 
Return of the King games from EA 
are little more than polished versions 
of Golden Axe. Perhaps we haven't 
travelled that far after all! 
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Melbourne House marched out War in Middle Earth in 1988, shortly before 
the release of The Crack of Doom. This turn-based strategy game was 
developed by Mike Singleton, author of Shadowfax and The Lords of 

I Midnight (which was heavily inspired by The Lord of the Rings itself). 
Using an icon-driven interface, you had to guide Frodo and the fellowship 
from The Shire to Mount Doom. Along the way you would become 
embroiled in battles with Sauron’s armies. The removed perspective 
distanced the player from the characters, who were, after all, just pixels on 
a huge playing field, yet the game certainly emphasised the epic nature of 
the novel. It was ahead of its time too, predating the similar Dune games 
by at least two years. The game was originally released on 8-bit machines 
Gnctuding the MSX) but later appeared on the PC, Amiga and Atari ST. 
These later versions benefited from enhanced visuals, including graphic 
sequences which showed the characters preparing for battle. 

Beam Software, the Australian owners of Melbourne House, released Riders 
of Rohan on PC in 1990. This strategy game was similar to War in Middle Earth 
and began with the battle for Helm's Deep. There were a number of units you 
could utilise, including Frodo and Aragora, but the battle engine was on the 
simplistic side. Besides making tactical decisions, there were also several action 
scenes in which you battled against ores, either firing arrows as Legolas or 
swinging your axe as Gimli. 
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W hen we first considered putting together a retro magaiine, talk about content, 
readership and the business side of things always led. in a roundabout 
fashion, to Miner Willy. Nostalgia is infectious, and meetings would be filled 
with musings about back in the day, when games were good. The frequency with 
which Miner Willy entered the conversation was alarming. Indeed, talk to any 
videogame veteran about classic games and they'll nearly always remember Manic 
Miner and Jet Set Willy with fondness. Miner Willy seems to strike a chord that cannot 
be ignored. And ignore it we won’t. 


Manic Miner 


Manic Miner was originally written for the Spectrum by Matthew Smith and released by 
Bug-Byte Software in 1983. Smith was 18 at the time, and it was only his second 
commercial game (Styx being the first). His main inspiration was a game written for 
the TRS-80 called Miner 2049’er. 

Miner Miner was immediately a huge hit, and perhaps the first Spectrum mega¬ 
game. It was released at a time when many Spectrum games were simple affairs, often 
written in BASIC. In contrast. Miner was a stunningly smooth machine code creation. It 
was also big, featuring 20 screens, an almost unheard of number. And the best bit - 
each screen was completely unique, and home to a variety of weird and wonderful 
enemies. There were no alien ships or ghosts here. Smith introduced clockwork robots. 



mutant telephones and man-eating toilets! 

The game delivered a succession of firsts. It featured in-game music in addition to 
standard spot effects. Granted, the stunted version of In The Halls Of The Mountain 
Kings was continually looped, but it worked brilliantly. The game also featured an 
animated loading screen, with “Manic Miner" flashing as the tape played. Although this 
was a simple trick using flashing attributes, it was still a first for a Spectrum game. 
However, Manic Miner is perhaps best remembered for being the first very difficult 
game! You couldrft complete this in an afternoon. In fact, you probably would never 
complete it. There was a fair chance you’d lose your three lives before Eugene's Lair, 
and that was only a quarter of the way through the game. You could cheat, but this 
prevented you from completing the game property. 

Following the success of Manic Miner, Smith left Bug-Byte and formed Software 
Projects with two associates. A legal loophole allowed Smith to take Manic Miner with 
him and re-release it as a Software Projects game. Subtitled Second Edition, the game 
was virtually identical. A small number of character sprites were changed, and some 
excellent new inlay art was created, but it was the same game. But fans needn’t have 
worried, as the true sequel was just around the comer. 


Jet Set Willy 


Jet Set Willy was scheduled for a Christmas 1983 release, but it slipped and eventually 
appeared in April 1984 (this would probably explain why the inlay says 1983 and the 
tape says 1984). 



* % •• 




Neither Manic Miner or Jet Set Willy could be squee2ed onto the Vic 20, so 
Software Projects set about creating a brand new Miner Willy adventure for the 
Commodore computer. The result was Perils of Willy, a Manic Miner clone with 
much cruder visuals. The aim was to jump from platform to platform, grabbing 
musical notes. Collect all the notes and you’d be taken to the next screen. It 
was a good step back from Manic Miner, and is only worth seeking out if you’re 
a Miner Willy completisL 
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Jet Set Willy was not so much a sequel as a completely new game, in which Willy 
was let loose in a mansion containing 60 unique rooms. Unlike the original, there was 
no need to complete one screen in order to move onto the next You could now 
explore! If one room looked a little tricky, why not leave it and come back later. If you 
were having trouble grabbing a tricky object, why not enter the room from the other 
side. The level of freedom offered was unprecedented, and the sheer scale was 
unparalleled. Jet Set Willy received rave reviews in the gaming press. Crash magazine 
called it “a high point in the development of the Spectrum game** and gave it 95% 
overall. 

Like Manic Miner, it was very unlikely that you would ever complete the game, 
despite the seven lives you began with. Just visiting every room in the game was 
sufficiently challenging. Software Projects sensed this, and offered a prize to the first 
person to telephone their offices and tell them how many glasses needed to be 
collected to complete the game. The winner would receive a case of Don Perignon 
champagne and a helicopter ride with Matthew Smith. The winners were Ross Holman 
and Cameron Else, who realised that the game couldn’t be completed, because an 
object in the First Landing couldn’t be collected. So you could only collect 82 objects 
instead of the required 83. 

Holman and Else won the prize nevertheless, and Software Projects released a 




Manic Miner. Perhaps the only 
game in existence with three 
different covers! 
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I series of POKES that fixed the game. This is generally regarded as the first ever 
software patch! In order for the POKEs to work. Software Projects disclosed 
information on how to MERGE the basic loader. This opened up the possibility of 
changing the game in other ways, and quickly Jet Set Willy became the most hacked 
game ever. Your Spectrum magazine even included a special feature on hacking the 
game, including information on how to add a new screen in the place of a previously 
empty room. In fact, the game’s room format was so easy to exploit that two 
publishers. Spectrum Electronics and Softricks, released Jet Set Willy editors in 1984. 
These editing tools allowed users to design their own rooms, and many used them to 
create complete Miner Willy adventures. The best were Jet Set Willy III, an unofficial 
sequel by Michael Blanke and Arno P. Gitz, and Join the Jet Set, a surprisingly faithful 
spin-off by Richard Hallas. 

Jet Set Willy topped the charts throughout most of 1984, and rumours about secret 
rooms and the emergence of new hacks meant that it was never far from the pages of 
the specialist press. A sequel was inevitable, so it was no surprise when Software 
Projects announced that Smith was working on a new Miner Willy game. It was to be 
called the Megatree. 


The 
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The Megatree (aka Willy Meets the Taxman) went on to become the stuff of legend. 
Some rumours suggest that Smith never even started work on the game, while others 
claim that a single screen was created before Smith walked out on Software Projects, 


Jet Set Willy II 
























lapparently after an argument over royalty rates. The fact Is that Matthew Smith never 
wrote a sequel. That job was left to Derrick Rowson. 

You can imagine the situation. The fans are crying out for a sequel and the man 
behind the series has gone AWOL Software Projects needed something quick, and the 
solution was Jet Set Willy II: The Final Frontier. Released in July 1985. just over a year 
after the original, part II is best described as an enhanced version of Jet Set Willy. 

Rowson took all 60 of Smith’s rooms and added a further 71 rooms of his own, 
bringing the total number to 131. New rooms are dotted throughout the house, with 
the majority lying in the rarely-explored area beyond The Forgotten Abbey. However, 
the majority of new rooms were not in Willy's house at all. In the original game, if you 
made your way to the very top of the house, and jumped up from The Watch Tower, 
you’d be looped back around to The Off License. But in the sequel, you'd appear in 
The Rocket Room. This would then take you to a space ship from which you could 
beam down to an alien planet. 

The main problem with Jet Set Willy II was that the new rooms were largely dull 
and boring. The author shared little of Smith's imagination, and apart from a few nice 
touches (Willy in a space suit being one of them), the sequel was something of a 
missed opportunity. Crash agreed, giving the game 61% overall and saying “Good, but 
not much progress." 

However, the sequel’s greatest strengths lay behind the scenes. Smith has 
squeezed every last byte out of the Spectrum to produce the original, and yet Rowson 
somehow managed to cram over double the amount of screens inside the 48K 
memory. To achieve this, Rowson created a compression algorithm that he used to 
scrunch the size of each screen. On the downside, this made the game much harder to 
hack, and very few modified versions of the sequel have appeared. i*a 



Many rumours surrounded Jet Set Witty, with the main ones relating to 
supposed secret rooms. This seems to stem from a reference in Smith’s 
original code to a room called The Gaping Pit Imaginations were on fire 
and the whole thing boiled over when Your Spectrum printed this letter 
from Robin Daines in issue seven: 

“Seeing your article in issue 4 about Jet Set Willy I felt 
compelled to write to you about some locations you've missed 
out The Gaping Pit seemed the most obvious one, though 
even I haven't visited it Secondly, and more importantly, you 
omitted three major locations; here’s how you get to them. 

Wait on the bow till 1145pm (Smith time), which may seem an awful long time to you 
swashbuckling Spectrummers. At that moment a raft will get tossed up on a large wave and 
you must then jump on. It takes you to Crusoe Comer (a desert island to us landlubbers). 
Then you shin up a palm tree to arrive at Tree Tops - The Sequet from which you catch the 
bird that travels up towards In The Clouds. From there you can control yourself all over the 
house (funny things happen when you try to enter 
the water or the Master Bedroom) and from that 
point, it should be possible to find The Gaping Pit 
(though I've not tried ft myself)- It also clobbers the ‘Attic HU 

Attack’ and makes ft possible to go through baddies (fire puts 
you down where you are, so be careful) whereupon the bird ——— 

disintegrates." 

Your Spectrum countered with a sarcastic reply, about how they 
themselves had found even more secret rooms, but this was no doubt lost on 
countless readers, who waited and waited for that raft Iflie Crusoe himself. 

This hoax became so famous that Derrick Rowson actually included the desert 
island in Jet Set Willy II. If you flick the trip switch, and then make it to The Bow 
without losing a life, the yacht will take you to The Deserted Isle. 
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• The JSW in-game tune is "If I was a Rich Man” from Fiddler on the Roof, 
although the version of JSW that appeared on the They Sold a Million 
compilation features In The Halls Of The Mountain Kings from Manic Miner. 

JSW II also features the Grieg’s movement 

• There's a room in JSW called We Must Perform a Quirkafleeg. In case you're wondering, a Quirkafleeg Is an act that involves 
lying on the floor and kicking your legs out It comes from a comic Smith used to read called The Furry Freak Brothers. 

• In the original JSW, you would die instantly if you entered We Must Perform a Quirkafleeg after visiting The Attic It seems that 
the large caterpillar messed up some of the graphics, causing the crash. Software Projects released a POKE for this problem, 
although they claimed it was part of the game’s design! Apparently, after visiting The Attic Quirkafleeg filled with deadly gas, 
forcing you to find an alternative route. 

• In JSW, the screen Nomen Luni is a mi key-take of the Nomen Ludi legend that appeared on Imagine's plane-shooting game 
Zzoom. And if you look at that particular screen, you'll see that a plane has indeed crashed into Wfll/s mansion. 

• If you do manage to collect all 83 objects in JSW, Maria will let Willy retire to bed. But as soon as his head hits the pfllow, he 
dashes to The Bathroom and throws up in the toilet! The ending to JSW II is even more devious, because it transports Willy to 
The Central Cavern. That's right - the first screen from MM. Perhaps it was a recurring dream after alL 

• MM. JSW and JSW II were ported to many different machines, with some minor but interesting changes. For instance, the BBC 

Micro version of MM completely replaced the Solar Power Generator with a new screen called The Meteor Shower. | 

Similarly, the Amstrad CPC version changed the layout of Solar Power Generator but the name remained the same 

However, Eugene’s Lair was renamed Eugene Was Here. 

• The Commodore 16 version of Jet Set Willy only featured 20 screens, even though it was labelled “Enhanced ' 

Version”. The furthest to the left you could go was the Back Stairway and the furthest to the right was The Bridge. The | ‘*' • 
C16 version of JSW II included over 80 screens, but the game was a four part multi-load 

• The Commodore 64 and Spectrum versions of JSW II were identical, expect that in the C64 port you could jump into 
the toilet at the start and visit several additional screens. 

• Software Projects commissioned Atari ST and Amiga versions of JSW in 1989. The comoanv later canned both 

versions, but the Atari ST version was finished, and has since found it’s way onto the Web. Ifs a very faithful remake of 
M "" the Spectrum version, although there are two new rooms - Buried Treasure and Zaphod Says: DON’T PANIC 

• Jester Interactive now own the rights to MM and JSW. A jazzed-up version of MM appeared on the GameBoy Advance in 
2002, and there are plans to port both games to mobile phones. 
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[it was announced in August Last year 
that Mastertronic would be reborn as 
a software re-publisher. As its new 
owners look forward, we take the 
opportunity to look back at this 
classic software Label. Anthony 
Guter, employee at the company from 
1985 to 1991, takes us back to the 
beginning, revealing how Mastertronic 
ripped up the rulebook and redefined 
the UK software market 


was 
in 1983 
irtin 

Alper. Frank Herman and Alan Sharam. 
Based in London, the three businessmen 
had some financial backing from a 
small, outside group of investors. Unlike 
many of the company's competitors in 
the games software market, the 
company was not set up by 
programmers seeking an outlet for their 
creations. Nor was it part of an 
established business with money to 
spare, dipping its corporate toe in the 
games industry’s rising tide. 
Mastertronic’s founders committed 
themselves to succeeding as publishers 
by selling games as cheaply as possible. 
Other publishers seemed to be 
concerned only with the process of 
creating the software and marketing an 
image - a strategy aimed directly at the 
consumer, with the hope that customer 
demand would somehow bring the 
games into the shops. In contrast. 
Mastertronic aimed its strategy at the 
distributors and retailers. If the games 
could be put on the shelves then a low 
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selling price would do the rest. 

To this end, the core of the strategy 
was budget software - games priced at 
no more than £3. at a time when most 
decent software was priced at £6 or 
more. In fact, Mastertronic opted for 
£1.99 as the basic price. Both Alper and 
Herman had experience in the video 
distribution business, and they believed 
it possible to build up a reasonable 
market share at this low price. With the 
strategy in place, the company began 
trading on April 1st. 1984. It initially 
operated out of the back room of 
Sharam's office, in the heart of London's 
West End. 


Trading b Lows 


After the infamous videogame crash 
of 1983, a new generation of cheap, 
programmable computers emerged. This 
was led in the UK by Sinclair, with fierce 
competition from Commodore. At this 
time, the retail end was poorly 
organised, with console games being 
sold through a variety of outlets 
including electrical stores, photography 


shops and some of the high street 
chains. When the console market 
collapsed, these retailers pulled out. And 
as there were virtually no specialist 
games shops, publishers were forced to 
take out adverts in computer magazines 
and sell their software by mail order. 

The problem was one of classification. 
Were games merely toys, or published 
products like books and records, or did 
they rightly belong with consumer 
electronics alongside the computers on 
which they ran? There was no obvious 
answer. 

One certainty was that the trade was 
in disarray. The failure of the first 
consoles made retailers suspicious. The 
buyers for the larger high street chains 
like Woolworths and Boots were 
confused by the many different types of 
home computer. They did not know how 
to cope with suppliers who might 
produce a good game one month, then 
nothing but failures thereafter. They 
were afraid to commit to buying product 
unless they could be sure of returning 
unsold stock for a refund, but who 
knew how long the new games 


publishers would be in business? 

And how the hell do you sell a 
computer game anyway? A customer 
could flick through a book, listen to a 
record, play with a toy. Games were 
slow to load and needed some 
understanding which sales staff usually 
lacked. It seemed crazy to stick a tape 
into a computer, wait five minutes for it 
to load and then watch the potential 
customer play with it for ten minutes 
before deciding not to buy. Retailers 
were unsurprisingly sceptical and 
reluctant to believe there was any 
money to be made. 

LUUjUifil&Q 

Mastertronic was started by men 
who understood distribution and 
marketing. They knew nothing about 
computer games and were proud to 
boast that they never played them. 
When programmers came in with 
demos, someone would have to set up 
the machines, load the games and even 
plug in the joysticks for the directors. 


. . r-■ 

there were exceptions 
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Why was it called Mastertronic? As part of a general marketing plan, the word 
‘master* was to be used with a variety of other words in order to distribute 
various electrical products. The company briefly published music under the name 
Mastersound and videos as Mastervision. These were not particularly succesful 
ventures. It also used the name MasterAdventurer for marketing interactive 
fiction. This was partly due to a deal with Carnell Software to publish an 
elaborate adventure game for the Spectrum called Wrath of Magra. Carnell 
Software fell into financial difficulties and ceased trading in the summer of 1984, 
although Mastertronic republtshed two of their earlier releases. Volcanic Dungeon 
and Black Crystal. 



Mastertronic's re-release carries the familiar colour- 
coded packaging design 



Mastertronic agreed publishing deals with many programmers, yet records show 
that some of them never returned to collect their royalties! Those who vanished 
without trace include Nigel Johnstone (The Captive, Spooks), M&S Srebalius 
(Rockman, Rest in Peace), Paul Ranson (converted Bump Set Spike to Amstrad and 
Spectrum) and Raymond Tredoux (Star Force Nova). One cheeky chap who 
probably had good reason not to return with cap in hand was Sean DeBray, who 
sold the same game as Ghettoblaster to Virgin, and as Streetbeat to Mastertronic! 



The same game, but with a different title and a different 
publisher 



directors. They never employed 
programmers directly. Everything was 
bought in from outside, either directly 
from the authors or from other games 
publishers. Once established, 
Mastertronic was deluged with games 
from enthusiastic amateurs and actually 
published quite a few of them. 

Before the company started trading, 
the business strategy had been clearly 
defined. Each of the separate elements 
(distribution, sourcing and pricing) were 
vital to success. 

The founders fell back on their 
backgrounds in video retail and used 
their contacts to set up distribution 
deals. In the beginning, the high street 
chains were not interested. But because 
the games were cheap, it was easy to 
persuade smaller retailers to take them. 
Mastertronic set up a network of self- 
employed distributors, with some 
knowledge of merchandising, to reach 
outlets that the mainstream wholesalers 
overlooked. A key figure in setting up 
these networks was Richard Bielby, an 
ex-professional cricketer with 
Leicestershire. Bielby and hb wife kept 
in touch with dozens of shops and 
traders, bought in bulk from 
Mastertronic and broke the stock into 
manageable units for their sub- 
distributors and merchandisers. Many 


had experience of the video distribution 
business, which was now rapidly 
consolidating as large high street 
operators took over. Computer games 
software was a welcome alternative. 

They targeted newsagents, 
sweetshops, garages, video shops, 
groceries and even motorway service 
stations. Shops were encouraged to take 
‘dealer packs' - 100 games at a time 
mounted on cardboard racks. They were 
asked only to give the products some 
floor space. Sale or exchange agreements 
meant they undertook no risk. 



The nervousness of the retail 
trade about the continuity of software 
products was profound. Buyers did 
not want to rely on publishers who 
might not deliver new product on 
time. They wanted the same sort of 
assurances that the long established 
music and book publishers could 
supply, with guaranteed releases of 
new titles and buyback arrangements 
for overstocks. Mastertronic set out 
to provide these assurances. While 
other publishers based their 
marketing strategy on the output of 
one or two key programmers. 



From left to right, Martin 
Alper, John Maxwell, PR 
person Alison Beasley and 
Alan Sharam 

Mastertronic cast its net wide and 
looked to release a constant flow of 
new titles. 

Unlike its competitors, 

Mastertronic did not entrust the 
storage and distribution of its 
products to wholesalers. Determined 
to control the distribution process, 
the directors set up their own 
warehouse. In the early days this was 
a cellar in Paul Street, on the edge of 
the City of London. Most of the 
employees were casual labourers. To 
take on the overheads of a 
warehouse was a bold step, and one 
which very few publishers would ever 
do. But for Mastertronic. the key was 
to keep promises about delivery. No 
publisher working through a 
wholesaler could guarantee when 
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products would be issued. A retailer 
buying from Mastertronic could, if 
they wished, go to the warehouse 
and collect the goods there and then. 

Running the warehouse kept the 
directors in touch with the physical 
side of the business too. By listening 
to retailers, they were forced to 
understand how to pack games, what 
sorts of packaging broke in transit, 
what sort of labelling was required, 
and just about every aspect of 
distribution. Furthermore, the three 
key suppliers - the tape copier, the 
arthouse and the printers - were all 
geared to fast responses. They 
understood that it was often crucial 
to get a certain number of titles out 
each month. 

Mastertronic also pioneered 
colour coded packaging. All games 
had a coloured triangle on the top 
right hand corner of the inlay and a 
coloured rectangle on the spine. 
Spectrum games were yellow. 
Commodore 64 games were red and 
Amstrad games were orange. This led 
many software houses to use 
variations on this theme. Retailers, 
who understood very little about 
computer games, liked this system 
and it enhanced the professional 
image of the company. 
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Lurking just outside the top 10 best selling Mastertronic games is One Man & His 
Droid, the world’s First alien sheep-herding simulator. Clive Brooker, its 
programmer, wrote a i28K-only sequel in 1991 and approached Virgin 
Mastertronic The company told him that the Spectrum market was all but dead, 
but if the game was good enough, they'd convert it to other formats. In the end 
the game was never published, but Clive has made it freely available for 
download from his site (wvrw.autolaunch.freeserve.co.uk). 


Mastertronic was one of the few publishers to sell dedicated software for the more 
powerful Spectrum and Commodore 128 machines. The Enhanced versions of The Last 
V8 and Kikstart on the C128, only sold around 5,000 copies - very poor compared to 
the standard machines. It was a similar story on the Spectrum where the 128K 
versions of the Magic Knight sequels suffered badly against their 48K counterparts. In 
fact the 128K version of Knight Tyme was released a couple of months before the 
48K version, yet still only shifted 7,400 copies. 



Poor sales forced Mastertronic to can its dedicated 
128 K games 



Because Mastertronic was a 
publisher and not a software house, 
its first problem was to source the 
product. One important source was 
Mr Chip (later Magnetic Fields), a 
software house run by Doug Braisby. 
The games he sourced in the first 15 
months of Mastertronic’s life (up to 
lune 1985) sold a staggering 395.000 
copies. But this achievement was 
eclipsed by another key source, the 
Darling Brothers. Having mastered 
the art of quickly developing games 
for the Vic2o and C64, David and 
Richard Darling set up a partnership 
with Mastertronic which gave them 
both a royalty payment and a share 
of the profits on the sales of their 
games. It was astonishingly 
successful. In that first 15 months, 
nearly 750.000 games written by the 
Darlings were sold, netting them 
some £85.000! For two boys of 
school age. this was evidence 
enough that games would earn them 
more than any nine to five, and they 
soon terminated the deal with 
Mastertronic and established 
Codemasters, their own budget 
software company. 


To put these two sources in 
perspective, about 2.1 million units 
were sold of all titles in that first 15 
months. Thus the deals with Braisby 
and the Darlings secured 55% of 
early Mastertronic sales. Later on. as 
Mastertronic became better known, 
many people approached the 
company with finished games, or 
just ideas, and were keen for 
Mastertronic to publish their work. 


Early hits 


The earty games were produced for 
the dominant computer formats of the 
time. The Vic2o, C64 and Spectrum were 
the main machines. The marketing 
strategy required a flow of titles so that 
retailers had compelling reasons to keep 
the games prominent in their shops, 
and attracted and held the interest of 
the consumer. 

Between April and |une 1984, 
Mastertronic launched 32 titles: 13 on 
the C64, nine on the Spectrum, seven 
on the Vic2o, two on the BBC Micro and 
one on the Dragon. Eight titles were 
developed by Mr Chip, seven by the 
Darlings and four by CME Software. 
Almost all were derivative, based on 
popular arcade games. Hence there was 
a Centipede clone called Spectipede on 


the Spectrum and BBC Micro, and a Pac- 
Man rip-off named Munch Mania on the 
C64. But a couple of titles stood out - 
the Darlings’ BMX Racers on the C64, 
and Vegas Jackpot by Mr Chip on the 
C64 and V1C20. BMX Racers was not 
based on an arcade game and it was 
the first of a number of extremely 
successful games aimed specifically at 
young boys. 340,000 copies of BMX 
Racers were sold. Vegas Jackpot sold 
nearly 300.000 units, including a rare 
version for the Dragon. 

Great care was paid to the 
appearance of the games and to the 
image of the publisher. Quality artwork 
was commissioned for the inlay covers. 
Some of these pictures, particularly 
those with science fiction themes, 
undoubtedly helped many an 
undistinguished game to sell. 


Pricing 


In 1983/4. most computer games 
retailed in the UK at prices between £5 
and £8. Retailers disliked cheaper 
games because they made less profit 
and the public were suspicious of the 
quality of budget games (rightly so in 
the majority of cases). Despite this. 
Mastertronic games were priced at a 
mere £1.99. 


At the time, all computer games in 
the UK and Europe were distributed on 
cassette tape. Computers using floppy 
disks were available, most notably the 
C64 and the models aimed at business 
users, such as the Apple. Commodore 
PET and Tandy ranges. But these were 
mainly sold in the US. In Europe, the 
cheaper tape-based machines were 
much more common. Games were short, 
reflecting the limited memory capacities 
of the computers. Code that filled the 
memory would fit onto a short length of 
tape that could load in around four or 
five minutes. For a reasonable print run, 
a tape duplicator could produce copies 
for about 25P each. Mastertronic, 
aiming for large product runs, bought 
its tapes at 22p (some assistance was 
gained in the directors having part 
ownership of the tape duplicator). Inlay 
cards cost around 3p each, with the 
cover artwork costing anything up to 
£1,000; assuming a print run of 20,000. 
this worked out at around sp per unit. 
Other distribution costs might add 
another 5p in total. So a game could 
be duplicated and put out to market for 
a total cost of 35P. 

The other main cost was the 
software itself. Games could be 
purchased outright but most authors 
wanted royalties, so as not to lose out 
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in case of success. The standard deal 
that was offered in 1984 was an 
advance of £2.000 and a royalty rate of 
lop per unit. Many young authors were 
very happy to take this, especially when 
Mastertronic usually went on to sell 
50.000 copies or more. 


ProfitabiLity 


Having set the costs, the profit 
depended on the wholesale price. Here, 
the calculations work backwards. From a 
retail price of £1.99. VAT (15% at the 
time) took 26p. Retailers expected to 
make a margin of 30%. They would, 
therefore, not buy at prices higher than 
about £1.30. Between thb price and the 
production cost of 35P was a margin 
wide enough to cover advertising, 
overheads, the profits of distributors 
and, provided there were not too many, 
the costs of failed titles. 


In practice Mastertronic sold to 
distributors at about 90P per unit, 
reduced to around 8op in the more 
competitive late 1980s, and at about 
£1.30 when they were able to distribute 
directly to retailers. This pricing structure 
would generate good profits provided 
sales were high enough. If the total 
sales of a title were just 10.000 units, 
then raw material and distribution costs 
might be £3,000. inlay artwork and 
advance to the author a further £2.500, 
and the receipts about £9.000. So this 
would bring a reasonable gross margin 
of 38%. But in the early days, the 
company easily exceeded 10,000 units 
per title. The ten C64 titles released in 
Mastertronic's early days sold (on 
average) 40.000 in the first year, then 
over 50.000 before being withdrawn 
from sale. The \ric20 titles achieved 
44,000 on average. Surprisingly, the 
early Spectrum releases did less well, 

■e 


but still averaged 28.000. Budget pricing 
proved to be perfectly viable provided 
that the majority of titles achieved good 
sales, and in the fast growing market of 
the mid 80s, at the pocket-money price 
of £1.99, they did just that. 


Growing pains 


Rapid growth required more staff 
and the development of internal 
systems for accounting, sales, stock 
control and royalties. The company left 
George Street for a flat overlooking 
Regent’s Park. By now there was a 
games buyer. John Maxwell (with two 
assistants) and some PR, accounting 
and secretarial staff. 

The flat soon proved too small for 
the expanding business, so in 
September 1985, Mastertronic found 
new offices in Paul Street (where the 
warehouse was situated). This became 


the company’s home until it merged 
with Virgin Games in September 1988. 

But long before then, the 
emergence of new computers slowly 
began to complicate the business. The 
company now had to consider whether 
it was worth making conversions of 
existing hits for different machines and 
models. The more types of computer, 
the less shelf space available for each 
individual format. In a way, this 
reduced the range of different games. 
The Amstrad CPC, Atari XL, MSX and 
Commodore 16 computers all became 
established in this year. Few of the 
competitors took much notice of the 
C16. and for a while, Mastertronic was 
the only company with a range of 
games for this machine. Each title sold 
in huge quantities. For example. 

Squirm on the C64 sold 41.000 copies, 
but one year later, the C16 version 
sold 82,000. 




















MAD for it 


In late 1985. the company launched 
the MAD label. This stood for 
Mastertronic Added Dimension, and was 
the first, deliberate, step away from the 
pure budget market. MAD games 
retailed at £2.99 and were intended to 
be of better quality than their cheaper 
counterparts. The label was launched 
with a boat party on the Thames, where 
the authors demonstrated the first 
games in the range - The Last V8. 
Master Of Magic. Hero Of The Golden 
Talisman and Spellbound, sequel to the 
very popular finders Keepers. The MAD 
launch was an exception to the 
company's policy of not spending a lot 
on marketing. Its competitors spent 
plenty on advertising, mainly in 
magazines. Mastertronic rarely 
advertised. This probably reduced the 
amount of editorial coverage it received, 


but overall the game reviews were fair. 
The press had been fairly contemptuous 
of the publisher at first, but in 1985 
there was a grudging acceptance that 
budget games were at least value for 
money, with some as good as full price 
products. 

In 1986 Mastertronic became cool. It 
began to be deluged with games, game 
ideas and propositions. Sample tapes 
arrived daily and were stacked up for 
evaluation. People would walk in off the 
street and if they had something 
promising, they’d be signed up there 
and then. The TV show lim’ll fix It 
received a letter from a youngster, 
asking if his idea could to be turned 
into a game, and Uncle Jim duly obliged 
(with a little help from Mastertronic and 
Icon Design). The game was called 
Supertrolley and featured a cartoon 
Jimmy Saville on the cover. 

Programmers visited the company 


regularly, including David Jones (Magic 
Knight series), Clive Brooker (Empire 
fights Back. One Man & His Droid. Lap 
of the Gods), Kevin Green (Skyjet, Rash 
Gordon. Space Hunter). Jim Ferrari (King 
Tut. Human Race, Hollywood or Bust). 
Now and then Rob Hubbard would pop 
in and hand over his latest tune. Jeff 
Minter, the shaggy-haired one himself, 
also visited. Several programmers 
worked for the company for a while as 
technical advisors. These included 
Stephen Curtis (Nonterraqueous, Soul of 
a Robot. Into Oblivion). Richard Aplin 
(Destructo. Fly Spy. Ultimate Combat 
Mission) and Tony Takoushi (Frenesis. 
Hyperforce). 


Tomorrow the 
world !HMi 


From the beginning. Mastertronic 
software had been sold in the USA by a 


local distributor. In 1986. Alper went to 
California to set up Mastertronic Inc. 
Primarily, this company could only 
distribute C64 games because all the 
other 8-bit computers were virtually 
unknown in the US. Gradually. Alper 
introduced games for the new 16-bit 
machines and Mastertronic Inc began to 
take on a different profile to the UK- 
based business. Links with US software 
houses provided a new source of games 
and the label Entertainment USA was 
created to showcase these in Europe. 
This was balanced by another label 
named Bulldog (‘Best of British’). 

The growing business also found 
exclusive distributors in the major 
European markets and thus created the 
impression of a truly international group. 
The UK company was now managed by 
Herman, whilst Sharam increasingly 
specialised in sales and logistics. Around 
the late summer of 1986, Mastertronic 
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recruited Geoff Heath as Director of 
Marketing. Geoff had run both Activision 
and latterly Melbourne House. He was 
something of a heavyweight in the 
games industry, and his long-term target 
was to publish full price software under 
the Mastertronic name. 

16-bit computers became 
increasingly popular, and for the first 
time, the quality of games for home 
machines such as the Amiga and the 
Atari ST seemed similar to those found 
in arcades. The 16-bit range was 
launched, appropriately enough, on a 
new label called 16-Blitz, although the 
name was not used for very long. 
Mastertronic Inc began to develop a 
range of new arcade games that would 
run equally well on home computers. It 
agreed to buy a large number of Amiga 
chips from Commodore to power the 
new arcade machines. This venture, 
called Arcadia, nearly killed the company 


because the project developed slowly, 
with games of poor quality not well 
suited for arcades. 

On the other side of the coin, the 
success of the budget range and the 
growing influence of the company led to 
it becoming the main supplier of both 
budget and full price software to a 
number of major retailers in the UK. 
notably Toys R' Us and Woolworths. 
Some foil price publishers were happy 
to let Mastertronic re-release their older 
games at a budget price, and of course, 
this was very easy business. The 
Richochet label was born, featuring 
games from Activision. Martech and US 
Gold. 



The business had always steered 
clear of full price software, but that 


changed radically in 1987 when it 
purchased struggling UK publisher 
Melbourne House from its Australian 
holding company. Beam Software. 
Melbourne House kept its label identity 
and a few of the staff joined the 
Mastertronic team, notably Rachel 
Davies the marketing manager, and 
general manager Martin Corrall. Ironically 
they were reunited with their old boss. 
Geoff Heath. 

This move meant that Mastertronic 
had first refusal on re-releases of classic 
games such as the Hobbit, Lord of the 
Rings and Way Of The Exploding Fist 
However, the main justification for the 
purchase was to provide a vehicle for 
the sale of full price games, and in 
particular as a sales outlet for the home 
versions of popular arcade games. 

In 1987. following negotiations 
between Herman and Richard Branson. 
Virgin Group purchased the 45% of 
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shares held by the outside investment 
group. In that year. Mastertronic’s 
turnover was about £8 million, with pre¬ 
tax profits standing at £1 million. The 
deal valued the group at around £10 
million. The remaining 55% was held by 
Alper, Herman and Sharam, who 
eventually sold out in 1988. The 
company was renamed the Mastertronic 
Group Ltd. and later merged with Virgin 
Games to create Virgin Mastertronic. 

In September 1988. the staff left 
Paul Street and joined forces with the 
Virgin Games staff in offices just off 
Portobello Road. This signalled the 
beginning of the end to the key 
Mastertronic budget business. 

While the buy-out shifted the focus 
of the company, the budget end of the 
business had been in general decline 
since 1986. the year in which 
Mastertronic peaked. From then on, 
sales declined almost as fast as they 
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grew. The number of titles released 
actually increased in 1987/8. so the unit 
sales per title were felling rapidly, 
eroding the profitability of the business 
to the point that there seemed little use 
in continuing. 

This decline had several reasons, the 
first being new and intense competition 
in the budget market. Codemasters has 
established itself as a very successful 
company, and full price publishers like 
US Gold began to release their own 
budget labels. The growing market for 
16-bit computers was another 
contributory factor. Mastertronic 
produced budget games for these 
machines but there was never the same 
buoyancy in the market. The console 
market was bouncing back too, 
spearheaded by the NES and the Sega 
Master System. This was one pie that 
Mastertronic most definitely had its 
finger in. 


It was Herman who, in early 1987. 
spotted that Sega had no UK 
distributor for its Master System 
range. Mastertronic applied and was 
appointed distributor for one year. 
Martin Corrall. who was somewhat at 
a loose end after the absorption of 
Melbourne House, was the ideal 
manager for this new line of 
business. The company sold all it 
could get its hands on that year, and 
the UK distributorship was renewed. 
In addition. Mastertronic were 
appointed as distributors in France 
and Germany, and thus was bom the 
huge business that was to become 
Sega Europe. 

In 1991, the group turnover was 
almost £100 million. Nearly all of the 
sales, and certainly all of the profit. 


came from Sega products. Full price 
games such as Golden Axe and 
Supremacy were achieving significant 
sales, making the budget business 
irrelevant. 

In early 1991, Sega expressed an 
interest in taking over the 
distribution business (but not the 
publishing side). Virgin Group sold, 
and as a result, the staff moved over 
to Sega. Only a handful of Virgin 
programmers stayed with the 
publishing side (quickly renamed 
Virgin Interactive Entertainment, or 
VIE). 

After the Sega takeover. Herman 
became deputy Managing Director of 
Sega Europe and Sharam was 
appointed Managing Director of Sega 
UK. Alper stayed with Virgin and 
continued to head up VIE for several 
years. Around 1993. VIE pulled out of 
the budget games market altogether. 


Looking back 


The Mastertronic name may have 
died over 10 years ago, but it continues 
to bring back memories. There’s surely 
thousands of kids who could not afford 
the more expensive games and who 
were able to enjoy gaming thanks to 
Mastertronic The business really was 
unique - it could not be replicated 
today. Games are now developed by 
teams, with typical retail prices being 
between £30 and £40. Gone are the 
days when a teenager could walk 
unannounced into a publisher’s office, 
load up their game and instantly be 
offered a publishing deal. But there 
really was a time when this happened. It 
is beginning to feel like a legendary era. 
but it was only twenty years ago. 

For further insight into Mastertronic 
visit Anthony’s website at: 
www.guter.ocK S3 
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s 15 years since 
■Street Fighter first 
■arrived on home 
■consoles. To celebrate 
■this anniversary, Capco 
■if to release Hyper 
IStreet Fighter II, the 
ultimate version of its 
(seasoned brawler. Our 

■ru Si ? ent fi 9 ht fan, 

f|i^ arL ®s Brigden, Likes 
I » the o dd scrap now a nd 
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Generacion 


After a tong. tong, long wait. Capcom flnaUy released a * 

Fighter II In 1997 - Street Fighter III: Hew Generation received a 
reception front fans, being viewed as a step down from the excellentStree 
Flehter Alpha series. Capcont did away with every character except Ken and 
Ry u, and introduced a whole new cast of bizarre fighters who realty left » lot to 
be desired. Improved versions called Second Impact and Third Strike 
followed, addressing the character Issue by bringing back Akuma 
and Chun-U. 

The main problem with Street Fighter III was Its 
sheer depth. This game was simply too complex to be 
enjoyed In the arcades. The Dreamcast version fared 
better, because you could take a copy home and 
devote the time required to master the game. 0 


>pocuei 

piQkGere 


unsurprisingly. Street Fighter has also had it* fair share of oud^s on handheld 
consoles, the first of which appeared In the form of Champion Edltmn on 
portable version of the PC Engine. Hot on its heels was a version of The World 
| warrior on the original GameBoy. Better versions have appeared on Nrntend 
handheld successor, the GameBoy Advance, with the mouthful that is Super 
Street Fighter II Turbo Revival, and the single best portable version of the 
game. Street Fighter Alpha 3 Advance. 




O ver the histo^ of video and computer games, there have always been ground- 
breaking titles that have defined - or redefined - a genre and become 
instantly synonymous with that particular category. So much so. that when you 
think of that type of game, you immediately recall that one specific title. With 
platformers you immediately think of Super Mario Brothers, and with dnvrng. you think 
of Grand Theft Auto: Wee City. Wrth ZD one-on-one beat-em-ups though, theres only 
one game that smacks you in the face - Street Fighter ll. 


and still forgotten amongst the mainstream public that would later eat up its sequels. 
Sutel "rghter had sown the seeds for Capcom. and its advance on the beat-em-up 

market would soon be coming up full force. 

In 199 o they released Frnal Rght. a side-scrolling beat-em-up that would advance 

the work in Street Frghter further, with better animation and smoother moves e 
game was a huge hit. and while its simple storyline and fight,ng were no mat h fo 
Capcom’s later beat-em-up successes, its characters, both good and bad. would g 
^pear in Street Fighter sequels. After the popularity of Final Rght. the stage was 
set for Capcom to unleash its newest title on the world. 


The legacy of Street Frgh.er II and its legions of modifications, sequels and prequels 
began in ,987. with lapanese publisher Capcom. who had previously been response 
for such Cassic arcade titles as ,94a and Ghouls h Ghosts. Street Rgh.er arrrved a 
while „ was not the game we have come .0 love so much, it had all the srgns o^rngs 
,0 come. For instance, there were only two selectable characters. Ryu and Kern The 
final boss of the game was Sagat. who would wear the scar given to hrm by Ryu at 

end of this game in later entries in the series. 

Capcom employed a new gimmicky fighting system, wrth strange pads on 
machine that you would hit .0 punch or kick. The harder you hit the 
damage you did to your opponent. These pads inevitably broke. *>*" 8 ^ 
replace them with two separate sets of buttons for fight, medrum and hard aUaC - 
six button fight system was bom. and the res. was history Whr.e no. hugely popular. 


World beater 


Street Rghter II: The World Warrior was released into arcades in 1991 and i™™^ 
became a smash hi,. Word spread through schools and playgrounds wrth the news of 
this incredible game. With eight fighters to choose from, harl.ng from all around 
world, and the reinstated six-button control system. The World Warrior effeebvely 
created a new genre in which combos could be pulled off with ease, and amazrng 
special moves could be achieved by a simple combination of buttons. However, whrle 

everybody ate it up. we all wanted more. . 

In return. Capcom decided to give it to us. over and over, and over agarn^After the 
release 0, the original Stree, Rghter II. there were more than five different update 0 
the game, with dozens more added to the series. Naturally, th.s was seen as overkrll by 























121 l e m T ; rdent fan - and ,he la,er 'he series were no. me. with a 

huge amount of commercial success or fanfare. 

seems'. 1 ^T' " Capc ° m 2 - ,he l3St Stree ' Figh,er in recent times. Capcom 
Z l 0 hav ' e || g0ne ° n, ° pas,ures "*"• "i* series- such as Resident Evil and IWrga 
Man sel ,ng m,limns. So .s this ,he e„d for Street Fighter? You'd think so. bu, Capcom 

ZLlZr h' " SliP fr ° m mem ° ry iU5t yeL Bul iUSt Wha ‘ i' <*»* has made Stre, 
rghter II s.,|| a household name u years after its release, and that made the title a 
genre-defining game in the first place? 


Birth of a Legend 


Video gaming wasn't particularly exciting a, the beginning of the tppos. We still had 
Mano and the usual Nintendo, sugar-coated suspects, and Sonic was about the most 
exoting thing around, bu, there was nothing ou, there tha, was ready to grab us b 
the hroats and make us take notice. A. leas,, no, until Capcom unleashed Street 

iu foi* ft 1WL rt H T *“ 3 game that W3S 50 detep,iVelV 5i ">P* that anyone could 
IUSt pick ,t UP and play, and also enjoy it. Each character has an abundance of special 

moves^and the could ta tafd in a very short The use Qf ^ 

actualV an accident on the developed part. They discovered there was a spfi,second 
gap between most of the moves - jus, enough time ,o sneak in another attack. This 
introduced an element of skill, elevating i, above the button-bashing tactics repaired b 



ius, about every other fighting game a, the rime. While everyone else was putting ou, 
games that st," had the basic structure of Double Dragon. Capcom was taking the 
genre by the scruff of its neck and shaking it up for all to see. 

Street Fighter II also made a reasonable breakthrough in the treatment of its 
“ IT- — - typical revenge dramas 

lut scn V m UP “ ?ame adaP,a ' i0nS ° f Dea ' h *« still had this angle 

refreshing d'fc CrOSS ^ d " ferem ' hat ’ WhHe being s,erM, VPibaL all had 

refreshingly different stones. Ryu was the essential warrior, searching no, for glory or 

pnaes bu, to satisfy his spirit, while Ken was the arrogant and egotistical one ou, to 

a Ta T7 ^ ^ beS ’- DhalSim foUgW ,0 ' ranSCend his plane 

and Kanka fought because he didn't know any different, bless him. There were two ’ 

ctara^ers. Guile and Chun Li, who did embrace the revenge motive, but neither of their 

TJTZ S ' ra,g a,d ° r CheeSy 35 '** a «*»««' gift friend. 

Bu, where the game really made headway was the gameplay. Never before had a 

ghtir^ game really had such an impact ,o a point where i, was imperative for 
esreiytody ,0 know event single move for evrny single character. Sure, people picked 
the,, favounte character and ran with them, but i, was still important to know moves 
r everyone, so ,f someone got to Ken or Ryu first you could easily play with Zangief 

^ “ Wh ° la —* of Street Fighter II. And it was a„ InLntty 
finked to the incredible two-player mode. v 

The one-player mode of Street Fighter II was always excellent and it was one of 
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those 

games where one 

man against the 

machine always drew 

a crowd of people. 

But what was great in 

one-player was expanded 

exponentially in two-player, with the satisfaction 

of beating the machine itself not half as much as 

.. . defeating the man standing next to you. destroying his 

you met 7 ""* ^ ^ »» «"* or some random kid 

"wo''" 1 n0 ' hing mat,efed “ CeP ‘ SendinS * hal PerS ° n h °™ «*« 

then wounds and hanging their head in the wake of your bare-knuckle skills. 


chance to finally play as one of the four bosses, Balrog. V e ga , Saga., and the big 

with ,h 77 ending Se<,UenCe f ° r eaCh b0SS was «* same - 

moves fikT heT'* 7 * ° Ver "* a " raC,i °" ° f being able ,0 ■»!* use 

moves like the Tiger Uppercut and Bison's all-powerful Psycho Crusher was a big draw 

and unsurprisingly. Champion Edition was a big hit 

oft:;r ss :? ampion Edition braugh ' ° n a ^ ^ °< «■** ««*»» 

fish « Id" 16 ' ,r 5PeedS and “ me ° U,rage0US m0V “- Now "■* man and his 

fish could walk into a seedy arcade, funfair, or takeaway and experience a more 

thatTw! e! V 'IT RStl ' er eXPedenCe - N0W RVU C0U ' d Sh ° 0t 3 Volle * of »»■* 
Telle h T SCreen ' a " ¥ CharaC,er C0U,d ,elep ° r '- a " d »» could switch 

Ediln C ar r : ,d ' game ' The Sam “ had ,i,les " ke Rainb - Edition and Bfackbel, 
Edit,on. and while they looked cool, the lack of any kind of rules to these special 
moves rendered them unplayable. 


Attack 


clones 


Never one to overlook a potential franchise, Capcom released a new version of Street 
gh II in W . Champ,on Ed,lion wasn't that different to the original game with 

£22* ,dCd " nd - ,rUS,ed fomula “ •— -all alterations. On 

he visual side, each character had Some brand new threads, bu, everyone also had 

Uri e l 1 Dra8 ° n ^ a ^ r3nge - *»* f - ba " - more 
powerful, and every character was stranger. However, the biggest addition was the 


■* TTtlll UOCK IO 




_ . uidwnig ooara. and beat the pirates at their 

own game by releasing Street Fighter II: Hyper Fighting. This version had similarly 
radical moves, but was much more stable. The main attraction of Hyper Fighting was its 
increased speed, bu, Capcom again gave a„ the character new ouls and JT 
ncreased level of power and strength. Now Ken was able to ffy across the slen lh 
h S Dragon Punch, and he and Ryu could reach higher with their Hurricane Kicks 

oTat Tahl neW , Cann ° nba " attack a " d Dhabim Was ^ hes, move 

11", e e dt n POrt ‘ ^ FightinZ WaS - a hu <* success, but this 

wasnt the end for the senes just yet. Capcom was only jus, getting started. 
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|„ 1994 . capcom performed a to.a. overhaul of Street Fighter 1 . They mfmed the 
look of the characters, gave the game much-improved graphics, and added four ra 
“ Lmcters - Fei Lon, Dee,, Camm, and T.Hawk. This took the ,o„ number o, 
playable characters to ,6. Super Street Fighter II: The Mew Challengers -sano^ 
huge hit, as was the special Tournament Edition in the arcades. Basical, 
four machines that were connected up. and as soon as you won a fighri ™ 
which machine you had to go to next in order to conhnue the tournament. It was a bit 
strange and a bit like musical chairs, but it foreshadowed the tournament modes now 
seen in ever/ one-on-one fighting game available, lust as before, 
refine the proceedings again and update with Super Street Fighter II Turbo and Turbo X. 
bu, while he game was well-liked, the popularity of the series was beginning to wane. 


different name The last sign of the game on a home console was at the end of the 
SNES era when Capcom and Virgin released Super Street Fighter II. It was only released 
^limited quantities, and while a good conversion, signalled the end ofSt.ee, Fighter 


II. well, for the time being... 


The senes may have been suffering in the arcades, but i, was thmnng a, home^tree, 
Fighter II appeared on ius, about every viable platform, including a prethr horrible 
monochrome version on the humble Spectrum! The Amiga. Atari ST and PC versions 
were better, bu, they suffered from long loading rimes between fights. 

NO such loading problems plagued the excellent SNES version though .Even >* a 
hefty £6499 it was a massive hit Naturally. SNES ownets spent most of the time that 
they weren't playing it taunting the Street fighter-less Megadrive fans, although this wa 
Short lived as Capcom announced it was releasing Champion Edition on Segas console. 
Bu, Sega fans didn't have the upper hand for Ion, as Hyper Fighting was quickly 
announced for the SNES. In the end though, both consoles essentially got the sam 
game with the SNES having a brilliant conversion of Street Fighter II Turbo, while the 
Megadrive got Street Fighter II - Special Champion Edition, which was ,ust Turbo w, 


,n the latter half of the decade. Capcom released a whole host of Street F.gh e 
games, the best of which were Street Fighter EX ♦ Alpha and Street Fighter Alpha J. 
Sadly the series never regained the popularity it had in the early 90s. However, if 
you're an SF fan and in need 0, a new fix. you'll no doubt be happy with the latest 
news coming out of Capcom HQ. With 2003 being the 15th anniversary of the 
"Is the publisher has seen fl, ,0 issue a new version of the game. Hyper Stree 
Fighter II: The Anniversary Edition will ye, again have a graphical overhaul and w,II 
feature every single character from every edition of Street Fighter H This m ans 
you'll be able ,0 pi, Ryu from Champion Edition against Ryu from Super Turbo X. 
and all kind of combinations. It'll also be released in a special box-se, comp ete 
With a DVD of the fantastic animated movie and a whole host of other goodies^ 
Rest assured it'll probably be lapped up by an army of fans in no time. Bu . 
aside form nostalgia, jus, wha, is the future of the Street Rghter senes? Any 
chance of a new SF game will no doubt depend on the success of The'Ann.vers ry 
Edition. Will Capcom take the leap and do a new title in the style of he mighty 
Soul calibur II? Will they stick ,0 2D? Will anyone but the most ardent Stree 
Fighter fan buy it? Whatever happens. Capcom can be safe m the knowledge h 
few games have been more influential in the games industry than Street Fight . 

Sho-ryu-ken! 
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sequels, 
and. In 
humble 
-The Fli 
Gamel" 


victim 


<formats> 


; original Texas 
hainsaw Massacre 
,ovle spawned several 
last years hit remake, 
982. a game for the 
Marl 2600. Cited as 
5 t violent Video 
it invited you to "play 
of the vengeful 
Face or an innocent 
ooking for safety”, 
sring the emotive 
sing, it was no surprise 
n that distributor Wizard 
was headed by low 
t-movle producer Charles 
This title was followed 


by Halloween (“The game 
where HE comes home!*), 
in which you helped 
babysitter Laurie save 
kids from the hands of 
her brother Michael. 
While these games 
sound intriguing, the 
graphics were 
extremely basic and 
the sound was awful, 
even by 2600 
standards. It was 
kind of hard to be 
scared of a beeping 
chainsaw or a 
shapeless ‘shape*! 
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movie, 
t L casts a 
n-ctvle eye 


Helsing 
v n Carro 


Van 


Martyn Le e ; 

m q r t v Feldman y , 
Marxy ' c . tnr Y of 
over the history 
horror licences, 

beginning with game* 

that h P Uen your three 

march when y 


TCH and Halloween are two of the rarest 2600 games 
because many shops refused to stock them! 
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After five film outings, Jason Voorhees finally 
made his digital debut in Domark's Friday the 
13th: The Computer Game. Released in 1985 
on the Spectrum, Commodore 64 and 
Amstrad CPC the game featured the striking 
Final Chapter artwork on the packaging and 
came complete with free ‘blood* capsules 
containing red sugar water. In the game, you 
controlled the female lead as she tried to 
protect her 10 fellow campers from the 
menacing Jason. Your first job was to take 
a cross from the nearby graveyard and 
place it in the bam. the library or the 
church. This then became the sanctuary 
where the campers could shelter as Jason 
would not dare enter. The only problem 
was that the campers soon became bored 
and wondered out into the open 
(presumably to have sex, smoke dope or 
go skinny dipping by moonlight). 
Unjustifiably trashed by critics at the 
time of release, the game featured a 
number of redeeming qualities which 
overshadow its crude visuals. One nice 
touch was that you could also become 
a killer by locating one of Jason’s 
discarded weapons and attacking your 
friends. Another excellent feature was 
the thud of your heartbeat which 
increased rapidly when Jason was 
lurking nearby. 

Better still was the Friday 
the 13th game that appeared on the 
NES in 1988, courtesy of LJN. Taking 
control of one of six playable 
characters, your aim was to destroy 
Jason while protecting the kids in 

■ the camp (which, rather strangely, 
was also home to a hoard of 
zombies). As you searched the 


Commodote W A ™"* 1 


Enter the Horror 

Spectrum 
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ON ELM STREET 


local area for useful weapons, an alarm would signal that Jason was stalking one of 
the cabins. You then had only 60 seconds to stop Jason before the bodycount 
started to rise. As in the films, defeating Jason was downright difficult and on some 
occasions, you even had his mad mother to contend with! The game was certainly 
challenging, but also a lot of fun and probably preferable to sitting through one of 
the Friday the 13th movie sequels. 


Predictably enough. LJN released A Nightmare on Elm Street on the NES the 
following year. While the game was standard platform fare in which you had to find 
Freddy's bones and bum them in the boiler-room furnace to banish him. the 
development diary was slightly more interesting. Apparently, the player originally 
controlled Freddy but the idea of having a comedic child killer as a playable 
character did not sit well with Nintendo. LJN were forced to switch things around at 
the last minute, although screenshots of the original concept appeared in the 
gaming press, suggesting that a prototype of the game may once have existed. 

At around the same time. Monarch Software released an Elm Street game on the 
C64 (and later ported it to the PC). Unlike the LJN game, this version was far more 
episodic and followed the plot of the third film quite closely fit was subtitled Dream 
Warriors in fact). You began by selecting one of the five character from the film to 
play, all of which had their own specific 'dream power*. You then had to rescue the 
others from Freddy's house which, once inside, turned out to be a series of complex 
mazes containing monsters and traps. The action was viewed from a top-down 
perspective but ‘action* is probably the wrong word as much of your time was spent 
solving increasingly perplexing puzzles. Only the most determined and deft gamers 
would make it through to the final battle with Freddy. 


Due to the graphical limitations of the 8-bit computers, the better horror 
conversions came along in the form of text adventures. Although the standard ‘get 
key, go north' approach was often associated with bespectacled young males and 
blokes with beards, many of these adventures were extremely literate and featured 
fiendish puzzles. Software house CRL excelled in their quartet of horror film tie-ins 
for the Spectrum. C64 and Amstrad CPC yet they insisted on submitting each 
game to the BBFC. As the guidelines state that ail video games are exempt from 
classification unless they depict "gross violence towards humans or animals to any 
significant extent", CRL's actions were viewed purely as a bid to attain some free 
publicity. 

While featuring no explicit text, their first release. Dracula (1986), included a 
small number of gory screenshots which were intended to offend the BBFC and 
therefore warrant an 18 rating. However, our beloved censors were obviously made 
of stronger stuff and only a 15 rating was issued. Programmed by acclaimed 
adventure author Rod Pike, the game itself was an atmospheric mix of gothic 
descriptions and fiendish puzzles. Taking on the role of Jonathan Harker, you 


began the game in a Transylvanian inn the night before your trip to deliver the 


In the same year. Rod Pike developed Wolfman, his third horror text adventure 
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search the mall for precious food while fending off the lumbering living dead. As 
in the film, looting the various shops for food and ammunition was the key to 
survival Originally written for 8-bit computers. Zombi later appeared on the Amiga 
and Atari ST in a better-looking version. 


The work of Clive Barker has been represented in several computer games, the 
most well-known being Ocean’s Nightbreed games. The first one, Nightbreed: The 
Action Game, appeared in 1988 on 8-bit and 16-bit machines. Based on Barker’s 
epic movie, which in turn was based on his book Cabal, the game placed you in 
control of Aaron Boone as you ventured into the underground city of Midian in 
search of your girlfriend Lori. Standing in your way were the Nightbreed 
themselves and a bunch of rednecks who have stumbled upon Midian. Your chief 
adversary, though, was a mass-murderer known as The Mask. 

As the title suggests. Nightbreed: The Action Game saw you kicking and 
punching your way down into the depth of Midian. The sequel, however, was 
subtitled The Interactive Movie and only released on PC. Amiga and Atari ST. Like 
many of Ocean’s film licences, the result was an uneven mix of several mini-games, 
each based on a certain scene from the film. In fact, the game adhered to the plot 
of the film so closely that the player was forced into following a strictly linear 
path. The Interactive Movie was a step down from the first game and it sold 
poorly, canning the third game in what was originally slated as a trilogy of titles 
based on the film. 

Two titles based on the Hellraiser films befell the same fate. The first, simply 
entitled Hellraiser, was developed in 1990 for the Nintendo Entertainment System 
(NES) by Color Dreams. Uniquely, the Hellraiser cartridge was rumoured to contain 
extra memory and an additional processor chip, allowing the game to display 16- 
bit style graphics and run three times faster than standard NES titles. 

Unfortunately, the cost of producing such a cartridge was judged to be too great 


Ariolasoft seized the opportunity to capitalise on CRL’s Frankenstein by releasing a 
game based on the Bride of Frankenstein movie. Neglecting the serious text-driven 
approach. Bride was a comical graphic adventure in which you controlled the title 
character in her hunt for the perfect husband. Set in Castle Frankenstein, you had 
to dodge various ghosts and skeletons as you searched the crypts and corridors 
for various body parts. Upon locating the brain, you could spark off the 
honeymoon by unlocking the laboratory and electrifying your man’s vital organs. 

Considering the inordinate cost of licensing fees, many software releases relied 
on unofficial yet blatant titles. Ariloasoft (under the guise of Viz Design) followed 
Bride with Werewolves of London (1988), a game evidently based on An American 
Werewolf in London. Adopting a similar 2D viewpoint to Bride, Werewolf saw you 
wandering around nondescript streets solving simple puzzles. These tasks were 
hindered because a full-moon signalled your transformation into the snarling title 
character, allowing you to release your repressed frustrations upon London's 
policemen, traffic wardens and underground commuters. 

Another unlicensed product was Ubisoft’s Zombi (1990), which proved to be a 
faithful interpretation of George Romero’s Dawn of the Dead, right down to the 
zombie-infested shopping mall (with a helicopter on the roof) and the impending 
attack of the Hell’s Angels. You took control of four characters and the main aim 
was to escape the mall by helicopter. From a first-person perspective, you had to 


for CRL, but this well-written three-part title became lost 
surrounding Jack the Ripper and was sadly overlooked by the press and public 
alike. As the title character, you awoke in a strange hovel, covered in blood and 
with no memory of the previous night’s events. A mob of incensed villagers had 
surrounded the house, proclaiming that the Mayor’s daughter had been killed - 
her throat ripped out. As the guilty party, your first task was to cover your tracks 
before escaping the village in search of a faraway temple where you could be 
cured of your bloodlust. Along the way you met a young girl named Nardia and 
you had to play from her perspective on several occasions. 
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Descend into the depths of Midian in 


Ocean's gruesome twosome 
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Palac* Ptautes shot fan* in earty ^ ^ t|wy pkked up ^ 
2T l Th * Cheap ' y ma<,e h ° rr0r "“ h "» * cult hi,. 

~ LI* « S , r ^ - ** «* to. 

aiZril j 1 Mkro - *" V * rei ° nS «■* same. 

a ough d* Spectrum version supported (he Currah Speed, hardwam addon. 

,0 800,1 effert VOidng Unes ' r0m film su<h « “to Evil Dead's 
plea of “Join us...join us". 

- T/* Ct wm " *' '** and "* *“<" - viewed from 

™ a 10 P "" EVU Dea ‘ t ° U ' b * mwin * *« — >0 

room closing the wmdows. If. or rather when, your friends became possessed 

; rj TZt7 thwn usi " 8 a varit,y 01 weapons (axe ' spade - chainsa *•* 

ZrL™ a,, "" ,agS ° f each b0dy "“> ,d «*" -to* When you 

ad deposed of all the* parte, the Necronomlcon appeared and you had to 

■ P ° ' " re - osain. but the difficult level was 

to ZTTT by ,0day,S SUndardS - "* ** °« d <* nevertheless fun 
pUy (for about live minutes anyway). I, is also rather r. re so count yourself 

I lodty rf you come across a copy. The Spectrum version is particularly 
uncommon as it was never actually released as a main We. Instead, it was 
sneaked onto the b-side of Palace's excellent Cauldron earns 


and this ambitious project was scrapped with no prototype produced. As a result, 
very little is know about the game except that Color Dreams planned to cut the 
costs by releasing Hellraiser on the PC. The title was to be based around 
Wolfenstein (the forerunner to Doom) and it would even use Id’s 3D engine, 
suggesting that Hellraiser was a first-person action adventure. 

In 1995, Magnet Interactive Studios secured the licence and they set about 
developing Hellraiser: Virtual Hell for the PC. It too was a 3D adventure game 
in which you had to escape from the fiery depths of Hell. Along the way you 
encountered Pinhead and Pinball - a new Cenobite who could throw steel 
spheres. Phantasm-style. Doug Bradley lent his voice to the game during a day 
off from filming the fourth Hellraiser movie, and a rolling demo was produced 
that showed Pinhead emerging from a computer screen to swallow up the 
player, but Magnet could not find a publisher and the plug was pulled on 
Virtual Hell. 

Although it is unlikely that the games mentioned here will ever become 
collector’s items, they prove to be an intriguing element of the modern movie 
package. Who knows - perhaps one day we’ll see an old licensed game turning 
up as a bonus item on the film’s DVD release. RG* 


r 




The Evil Dead game appeared on 
home computers in 1985 , after the 
movie had been banned under the 
Video Recording Act! 


Svirtual Hell failed to materialise, but _ 
[many screens are floating around the 
Web 
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20 years ago and computer 
magazines were very 
different to the ones you 
read today. Besides pages 
and pages of program 
Listings, there were 
always a number of classic 
adverts. We've selected 
our favourites from this 
classic year. Some signal 
the arrival of important 
milestones in computing 
history, while others just 
made us smile... 
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Sinclair ZXSpecti 



Key features of the 
Sinclair ZX Spectrum 

• Fu* cotour- 8 colour* each tor 
foreg'Ound b*Chgro</id and border 
ptua hashing and twghtn#** intensity 
Control 

• Sound - BEEP command with variable 
pitch and duration 

• Masarve RAM - 1«K or 48K 

• Fu# sue mowig-key keyboard- an 
key* at normal typewrite! pilch, with 
repeat tacfMy on each key 

• Htgh-ratotutnn - 256 dots 
hoar on tatty * 192 vertically each 
mdmduaHy addressable to* true high 
reactulion graphic* 

• ASCi char acter aat - with upper- and 
tower cave character* 

• Tatat a*t -compatibt# - uaar aoftware 
can ganarata 40 charactar* par kna 
or other Mttnga 

• High tpaad LOAD 4 SASt - 16K ai 100 
second* ma cassette. with VEJW1 
MERGE tor progrime and separata 
data hie* 

• Sinclair ten ailandad BASIC - 
incorporating unvju# ‘omHouch 
keyword entry. *yntai check, and 
report coda* 


16Kor48K RAM... 
full-size moving- 
key keyboard... 
colour and sound... 
high-resolution 
graphics... 

From only 

£ 125 ! 


Feat than was the world besting 
SmciairZXftO The krai parson*! computer 
for under £100 

Then, the £X81 thtth up to lt#c RAM 
avauabta. and the ZX Printer Grvmgmora 
power and more fleituMy Together 
they vesotd over 500 000 so tar to make 
Smclaw world laeder* in personal 
computing And the ZXB1 ramami the 
ideal low-coat introduction to computing 
Now there stha/X Spectrum! Wth 
up to 48Ko< RAM A ha sue moving-key 
keyboard Wnd colour and aound High 
resolution graphea Andalowpnoethatt 
unite—a d 

Professional power- 
personal computer price! 

the ZX Spectrum ncorporata* — 
tha proven feature* of th# ZXBl But#* 
new 16K BASIC ROM dramatically 
inoraaaaa your computing power 
itou have accaa* to a range of B 
colour* tor foreground, background and 
border, together with a aound generator 
and Isgh-reaokition graphic* 
tou Neva tha twenty to support 
separate data Ha* 

tou have a choice of storage cape 
citiaa I governed by th# amount ot RAM) 
USK 04 RAM (which you can uprst# later 
to 46K oT RAM! or a massive 4£K ot RAM 
tor th* price ot the Spectrum V6K 
a an amating Ci2Sr Even the popular 
48K verson coet* only £175' 

Vbu may decide to begn with the 
IBt version it «o. you can tta return it later 
tor an upgrade The coat’ Around £60 


Ready to use today, 
easy to expand tomorrow 

tour ZX Spectrum come* wnh a mama 
adaptor and — th* necessary teed* to 
connect to most cauetle recorders 
and TV# (colour or black and white) 
Employvig Snctair BASIC mow used 
m over 500 000 computer* worldwide I 
the ZX Spectrum cornea complete with 
two manual* which together represent a 
detaked course n BASIC programrrung 
Whether you're e begmner or a competent 
programmer you # find them both of im¬ 
mense help Depending on your computer 
upenence. you # gmckfy be moving 
into the cokNAtui world ot ZX Spectrum 
professional level computing 

There* no need to stop there The 
ZX Pnntar-available now- Ml fuSy 
compatible with the/x Spectrum And 
later the year there wtl be Microdnvws tor 
massive amounts of e«tra on ine storage, 
plu* an RS232 /network interlace board 

in 


nfe *7 a** 
























The ZX Printer- The ZX Microdrive - 



available now 

Designed e.duwety tor im with the 
Soda* ZX range of computers. the 
printer offer* ZX Spectrum owner* me tutt 
ASOI character set - mctudng lower cave 
character* and high resolution graphic* 

A special feature ii COPY which 
printi out erectly what* on the whole TV 
screen without the need tor further 
instructions Phrrtmgapeeo i» 50charac¬ 
ter* per second with 32 character* 

pet Wie end 9 tine* per vertical nch 

The ZX Printer connect* to the raar ol 
your ZX Spectrum Arollof paper(66f1 
long and 4m wtdei ■» auppiied along with 
hjil instructions Further supplies ol paper 
are avarfeble m pack* of (We roll* 



coming soon 

The new Microdrr.es designed 
e*peoe»y tor the ZX Spectrum, are mi to 
cheng# the tace of personal computmg 
by provideig mess on ime storage 

Each Microdnve can hold up to I00K 
bytes using a single interchangeable 
storage maoum 

The transfer rale is 14SK bytes per 
second, with an atrerage access time of 
3 5 seconds And you l be abe to connect 
up to O^Aicrodmres to your Spectrum ns 
the ZX Expansion Module 

A remarkable breakthrough at a 
remarkable price The Mcrodnves w *i oe 
avaAatAe m the earty pari of t963 tor 
around £50 



How to order your ZX Spectrum 


ZX Spectrum software on 
cassettes - available now 

The Spectrum software kbrary is 
growing every day Subyects mefude 
games education, and business/ 
household management Fkght 
Simulation Chest Planetoids 
History Imrentmns VUCALC WJ-30 
CkJb Record Controaer there is 
something tor everyone And they a* 
make full um ot the Spectrum t colour 
sound and graphics capeoaties vou R 
'ocervs a detailed catalogue with your 
Spectrum 

ZX Expansion Module 

TNs modu>e ^corporate* the three 
functions of Mtcrodnve controller, local 
ante network, and RS232 interlace 
Connect if to your Spectrum and you can 
control up to eight Microdrrves. 
communicate with other computer* and 
dnve a wide range ot printers 

The potential i* enormous, and the 
modukt wilt be available in the early part 
of 1963tor around £30 


Sinclair - 

Sine law Research Ltd. Stanhope Reed. 
Cambers** Surrey GUI 5 3PS 
Tel: Csmbertey (0276)685311. 


BY PHONE-Access Barclaycard or 
Trustcard hofders can cal 01-2000200 for 
personal attention 24 hours a day. every 
day BY FREEPOST-use the no-stamp 
needed coupon below *xj can pay by 
cheque, postal order. Barclaycard 


Access or Trustcard 

EITHER WAV-please allow up to 28 
days for delnrary And there s a 14-day 
money back option of course We want 
you to be satisfied beyond douM - and w» 
have no doubt that you win be 




Sine law Research. FREEPOST, Cembsrtey, Surrey GUIS 38R 


Order 


.1 


Oty 

If am 

Code 

ItemPnce Total 
C C 


Smcfae ZX Spectrum - 16K RAM version 

too 

12400 


Swrcier ZX Spectrum - 48K RAM version 

101 

175 00 


Saida* ZX Printer 

27 

5694 


Printer paper (pack ot 5 tolls) 

16 

1195 


Postage and pecking order* .eider £ 100 

26 

2*5 


orders over £100 

29 

495 

Total £ 


Heave tick it you requee a VAT rocc*>l 

*1 enclose a cheque/postal order payable to Sinclair Research Ltd for £ 
•Please charge to my Access! Bar aaycard/Trust card account no 
•Please delete/complete 
aaapptcable 


PLEASE PRINT 

Name MnMrs/Miss 



Address 

1 : f t - 1 1 i 



1 1 -1 1 1 1 1 I 



■1 1 1 1 t 

... 

• 

f HI f.POST - no stomp n«#0»d 

Price* «PP>y teUKoMy 



The original ZX Spectrum advert. 
All this for £125! 


■tf" ; *'75** 












































rORIC-1 48K1 

VALUE PACK ' 
ORIC 48K plus £40’ 
worth of ORIC Software 
for ONLY 

. £169.95-.* j 


ORIC 1 16K & 48K Micros 

I Superb Styling 

€ Ergonomic keyboard with 57 moving keys 
9 28 rows x 40 characters high resolution 

• Teletext/Vicwdata compatible graphics 

• 6 Octaves of real sound plus HI'FI output 

9 Centronics printer interface and cassette port 
9 Free user manual, cassette recorder lead and 
Driver game included. 

ORIC 1 Todays best value in real computer systems. 


To be launched within the next lew 
weeks -the revolutionary 
ORIC 3 MICRO H.OPPY DISK DRIVES, 
with incredible access time and data 
storage capacity 

Other peripherals to be launched this year... 

It b One s policy to continue to expand our 
I'fixiucl range, m order to otter our customers a 
comprehensive, professional .MicroComputer 
system, at a realistic price 

\V e be i eve that with the launch of our MCP 40 
colour pnnter. and our combined corryxiter/software 
value packs. we will continue to lead the small micro 
murker in both quaiity and value 

T tlft -vt wrv IU»«K1 Ml afwtrfy but IM iwroiansM Mill# Mil AM 

e C .ivrvrt CMC iVOt VX IS IN Tl KTCATOW 1983 


Oric looked to cash in on the 
success of the Spectrum 
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CUROPCAM COUNTRIES 
1 AMO CAPITA! ■> 1 
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SueRjsJrn 
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I uropean Countries 


VI tswile Command 


u 

0:00 

is 

J. 




O' 

f y 4 

J * 

Haskrthull 


c Aa riHai 

CwBVtcrbMpnKUjk^it-TCc lhei*pliiy 
screen ustsl with our (.otrputcts n (umposed 
Uf 19} Sorvmitol fuses, each containing 13) 
dots I keiivering cutout and luminosity 
ilMruclSom 10 each Jot lor a second rtxfarex 
V/naMon cycles alotoTwarkfarihenonnal 
aWrtktmt 

That 's why the Alan computer has 
(.•quipped Its tiW with Its own ekretronk 
usMstani Its calks! AVIV,and « handles all 
the Jixplm work. leas Bigthe triU? Iree to 
hundfe the rest What dm means to you Is 
uncompromisingly spevtoaiUr iS«rkr> 
(.apshilaics without km of computer p»tr 
ncvdcxl to carry out the demands ci( your 
prupvti 

Thai's a quality you just don't Inn! at 
ordinary home computers And Ms one of the 
reasons wane computer experts sus that 
Atari computers arc so tar ahead of tneir time 
nxw'ii!»Pt^»hk.h I* whin you'd 
CVJV.1 asm An LrDBMC rite Mari Ham 
Computer uses several programming 
l.irunutto to the the user maximum control 
i4 its extraordinary vrpubilino 111 Ol 
Vb.row4l HASH and Alan HASH: are under 
stood and spukrtt by the Alan computer 
htull aho faid oxtr AssernhlcT I Jrtor ctinridje 
I uidtipcftsahlc (or machine language 
pnyromntnig. 

hound An Atari conpulcr tun foursound 
generators, or sutoe*. activated by a sepurate 
microchip This leases the principal micro- 
processor chips (ire to pcrlonn oilser task* 
And you can take full advantage of this c^u 
hiSly which is designed tor easy programming 
c hunjtt AtariIk tin- Computers hose 
(seen designed 10 mate change and espanuun 
easy. The Atari c o m p uter has u nodular 
ipt-niting system that can he ««ly replaced a* 
new lechnoiegy desktops If you need it. 
met nory expansion rexjunxs no more than 
interring scxfciktsa] KAVI modules' And ihr 
Man ROM cartridge system oho makes ii easy 
to change languages In slioroyout Atari 
computer won't become ohsulete by haunt 
developments hexaute a already 
incorporates the future. 

Sharing. To loan mure afcot the 
jme/inf capabilities u( Atari Hume Congo 
icrv other visit your local dealer«» Ml in the 
coupon heknv 


ATARI COMPUTERS AND All THE OTHERS. 


MMliMillf ilWMI 


□ AIM 


\ IV-.tsc-scndnteal XII broc hunt price list and the address 
^ of my nearest stockist. 
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Down in price, but probably still 
too expensive for most parents 
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The new Commodore: 64 is the max powerful 
personal computer available to the businessman 
Ami amaunglv, its one ot the least expensive 
A bnUiantcxampleof micro-computer technology, 
it will Jo j lot to make vour business more efficient and 
more profitable 

The ranee of software -general and specific-is very 
c x tenure, and cosen t manual planning, word 
processing, information handling and countless other 
business and personal tasks 


The Commodore 64 is the ideal personal computer 
tor the office. It is also ideal for the home, whether this 
ts your ‘second office' or nuin place of business 
It means that the scope of take-home work is no 
lunger limited to what papers can be earned in a bulging 
briefcase 

A Commodore 64 at home could allow you access 
to all the information stored at your company 
office immediately, easily and with c omple t e security 
simply by linking up to any TV set or monitor 


For the office. Or the 















and provide-* the tacts on which vou can haw sound 
business decisions 

INVAUIAm TO ANY nUSM.vs 
The C ommodore 64 ts the perfect computer lot 
your ov.il business, whatever its see. A> well as the 
advantages we’ve already mentioned, it has j (treat 
capacity for expansion, and when combined with 
variousperipherals it issupcrhlv flexible Whether itv 
looking alter personnel records or creating models, say 
lor sak-s forecasts, it will quickly prove to lx of vital 
importance to any well run concern 

MOW. POWIR TO Till atJWMV 
A Commndtirc 64 in education puts more 
computer power at xudents' disposal Subfccts include 
maths, 1mm hasc arithmetic to higher tunctionv 
vocabulary building, ckrnicntarv science, hasac 
geography; and of course, learning computing 

Km IVIRYI JN't WIKI HAS A MONO 

A pan 1mm being an absorbing and lancinating 
pastime in itself, the Commodore 64 can he a tremen¬ 
dous help in countless hobbies h s equally happy 
collating napes for a cook or choosing moves tor a 
the vs enthusiast 

In short, the Commodore 64 is one ot the most 
outstanding microcomputers cm built Outperform 
ing all itthcr computers tn its class |somc at twice 
the notei, us the ideal business paninr 
And iust as at home , at h< >iik 


The^^fnmiC 4MlIIIM KlntV. 

64K memory lor £299*Of its kind, unhcauhle 
At its pnee, almost unbelievable 


Cr 


commodore 

( h.inuiim l»usiiH*ss lor iIm* Ixlltt 


omc uiSrauwai «n |K (uwcrlul M« e i«nns«S« M ml 
it*- *Mrc«» .a r™« nrmw dtaki xkpvmc u> «ue hi mi m 
Th* CimtcnoSn lnl.iniMO.in Con. S’S Am. A»viiu« sSaad. 
taUinc. Ml 4HC Itlritiooc slrntfl. lirvv v.'v; 

I ISutmc u Injury □ IVr~»v*l Fruju«s 

VVSU Me VIAVMISV 

sunns 

11 .sirASi _ 

mwbs__ 


nsnio 

• li .1 M» 1 «MM|l*a»K. 

m -s*M ■ 'Urt '•MlMlMMIintl 
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1UVHWMV MAIl IN WICHQSitOMW 
You could also link up with other Commodore 64s 
in branch offices, lor example, or in coUcagucs' homes, 
with instant exchange ol tnfurmauon 

You could abo phi* tn to hall a million paxes of 
Prestel mlormation, makinx use of key figures in 
combination with your own calculations (or such 
statistics as you mixht need; or lor other business uses, 
like car hue and hotel hookings 

The Commodore 64 means maximum tkxihtlity 

home office. 
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■ hn/tMMnomnucn 

■ MKCVMtneRAM 

■ ? 4 miginylw 0* tombed 0» 
•taraaiGapaaty 

■ 80 ■ n tcraan tarmal 
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RS232 Mnal grr*m ntartac* 
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rtirttci 

BASIC SVIUMIHOM 


AWOCIMNGt 
VCfMSOmMMt 

Muuau 

Qu«*um CovnpiJarSyU urn tinted 6? Merr on Cart r* leadilVBNG lil LMi 10637146*87? 


-Wow! It's Like something from 
I the original Star Trek series! 
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duck os we know it. 


Brings new meaning to the 
term multitasking 















Ultimate arrives on 
the software scene 
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Football Manager 

D*t*0>t«d by Kevin Tom* 

Th« outstanding game oi skill ana 
strategy is now widely available 
and you can »otn the many 
thousands of sattsAed customers 
who have pachased the gome 
This Is no *ve minute wonder - 
you writ oe playing this game 
tor horn over many weeks 
(we know - ou customers ten usfj 


Some of the features OI the game- 

• Matches in 3D graphics * Transfer market 

• Promotion and relegation • FA Cup matches 

• Injury problems * Full league tables 

• Four Divisions * Pick your own team for each match 

• As many seasons as 
you like 

• Managerial rating 

• 7 skill levels 

\ * Save game facility 


'9 9O9bV«'0«|p4p»9»|MndG’* 

Aklcfto Games 


rices: Spectrum 4AK to 95 
ZX8116K UPS 

IMS »«UMa AM NOT MCU/OBM 
ne n*i vtmcwi 


Deo ten I For i 
your headed i 
our 


slocks send 
iper direct to 


Ah, Kevin Toms. His bearded fa 
was a reassuring sign of quali 
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FootballGame 
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Reading and reminiscing 
about retro games is one 
thing, but what if you 
want to walk the full 
length of memory lane and 
actually play these 
classic titles? The 
easiest and least 
expensive way is through 
emulation. Martyn Carroll 
looks at the many 
emulators available for 
your home PC 
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